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Events of the Géleck. 


Mr. Asguitu’s visit to Ireland has had a strange 
dénouement. In a brief speech on Thursday the Prime 
Minister announced that he had come to two conclusions 
—that the existing machinery of government had broken 
down, and that all Ireland felt that this was a “ unique 
opportunity ”’ for a settlement by consent. Mr. Asquith 
does not propose to negotiate the settlement himself, but 
to leave it in the hands of Mr. Lloyd George. This 
appointment is to be informal, for Mr. George is not to be 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. The arrangement seems loose 
and unfamiliar, but Mr. Asquith’s calculation is, we 
suppose, that in Mr. George’s genius for negotiation and 
improvisation lies the best way out of the Irish 
chaos. We hope so, indeed. Mr. George has 
great skill in slipping hard-looking knots, and he may be 
described as almost a middleman between Unionism and 
Home Rule. Probably if there is to be a cut between 
Northern and Southern Ireland, he is the best man to 
manage it, and it had better be a cut wide enough to 
give Nationalist Ulster a chance. But the appointment 
raises some obvious political questions. It almost puts the 
Premiership in commission. If Mr. George’s mission 
succeeds, will Mr. Asquith remain head of the Govern- 
ment? Meanwhile, the whole trouble is Irish irrespon- 
sibility. It is in creating a responsible Ireland, and in 
that alone, that Mr. George’s one hope of success lies. 

+ - ~ 

Tue war has entered a new phase. On two fronts 
the fighting seems to be fanned to white-heat by long- 
smouldering passion. Dead Man Hill is no longer in 
French hands, and Douaumont Fort, which was recap- 
tured by the French, is once more in German hands, If 





the Germans have still the force to press on, it is probable 
the French line west of the Meuse will have to be with- 
drawn ultimately to the main defensive line along the 
Charny Ridge. The Austrians have secured the advan- 
tage of their great howitzers, and have, over a front of 
from ten to twelve miles, practically reversed the results 
of the year’s campaign. The Italians have withdrawn to 
positions better suited to defence within their own 
territory, and the ancient oppressors of Italy are 
once more in Else- 
where there has been no movement of any outstanding 
significance. There have been local readjustments on 
the British and Russian fronts, and a slight Turkish with- 
drawal in Mesopotamia. These are merely the sparks 
that show the embers are still Superficially, 
almost everywhere the week’s exchanges have been to our 
disadvantage; but it seems as certain as any judgment 
about the war can be that the attacks of the enemy 
give the measure of his anxiety to forestall our inevitable 
advance. 


arms within’ her borders. 


aglow. 


* * + 

TuHosE who felt they knew the possibilities upon the 
Verdun section of the front have learned that the French 
have still numerous surprises in petto. On Monday, 
General Nivelle planned a careful little offensive against 
a small part of the front east of the Meuse, from Thiau- 
mont farm to Douaumont fort. The attack was launched 
with great skill and courage, and by the evening the bulk 
of this fort, which was taken three months ago and 
announced as a great victory, was in French hands. 
The small area of the fort for the next two days became 
the scene of the most severe fighting, and on Wednesday 
two Bavarian divisions, newly brought from the British 
front, after repeated checks, succeeded in regaining the 
position, though the issue from it is still held. So 
striking a recovery, even though its effect should be 
momentary, must have provided the Germans with an 
object lesson, and the terrible struggle for the recapture 
is evidence that they regard this Verdun campaign from 
other than a purely military standpoint. Douaumont 
means little, whoever holds it ; but, after making so much 
of the capture, the Germans feel they cannot afford to 
lose it again. According to their communiqués, they 
never lost the fort, and, hence they have no opportunity 
to praise the reckless valor that recovered it. 

* . - 

Ir is the same with Dead Man Hill. After resisting 
all attacks, frontal and flank, for almost two months, 
it has been abandoned to the Germans ; but as they long 
ago officially seized it, they cannot now report those 
frenzied attacks by which they actually forced the French 
to withdraw from it. The hill was the chief objective 
in the bombardment which opened the fourth month of 
the German attack upon Verdun. All day Saturday 
and through the night, masses of infantry were driven 
up the slopes of the hill east, north, and west, and after 
terrible slaughter and repeated repulses, they secured 
positions on the south-west of the hill and on the eastern 
slopes. The northern slopes had been made untenable 
for the French by the violence of the bombardment, and 
the German positions on the flanks mean that the hill 
is practically in German hands. The French still hold 
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the western slopes and crest of Hill 304 and the outskirts 
of Cumiéres, and they probably intend to sell dearly 
every step of advance. The main line of defence, 
Charny ridge, lies some distance behind; but we need 
not too readily assume that the French will fall back 
thither unless the Germans go on buying the inter- 
vening ground with lives. The struggle seems at this 
moment to have reached a fury that has few if any 
parallels in the war. 
* + * 

Tue Austrian attempt to issue into the Plain of 
Venetia, behind the main Italian armies on the Isonzo 
front, has now achieved some real success. The chief 
lines of advance are down the valleys of the Adige and 
Brenta. The former, Val Lagarina, carries the railway 
and road from Trent to Verona; the latter, Val Sugana, 
connects Trent by road and rail to Venice. It is by 
these avenues alone that any great force can advance, and 
the artillery is perforce confined to them. At the same 
time, it is these same valleys which most efficiently assist 
the defence, and while the advance has been pressed along 
both, it is least marked in them. In between, the 
Austrians already have an insecure footing upon Italian 
territory. They claim to hold Monte Verena, which 
commands the road to Asiago, and the Barcola Pass, 
which looks towards Arsiero. On the main lines of 
advance, the struggle has been more keenly contested. 
Zugna Torta held for over two days against repeated 
onslaughts, but fell at the end of last week. It was 
about that time that the advance became definitely 
checked. In the Sugana valley Roncegno had fallen, 
and part of the Armenterra ridge had been taken. 

* . . 

Since then Borgo has been evacuated, and, between 
the Astico and Val Terragnola, General Cadorna has 
withdrawn his line some miles within the Italian frontier, 
presumably to the support of the positions about Arsiero. 
The Italian communiqué announcing this withdrawal 
candidly admits the loss of guns and men, and points out 
that such losses must attend a retreat from mountainous 
country. Arid it is perfectly true that it would have been 
madness to hold advanced and weakly-connected moun- 
tain positions against so overwhelming a preponderance 
of guns as the Austrians are reported to have. It is 
said that they have 2,000 guns, and as they only claim 
to have taken 188 the disparity of shell fire on the exposed 
Italian positions is glaringly accentuated. Still, the 
retirement of Brusati, the Commander-in-Chief in the 
Trentino, suggests that Cadorna is not satisfied with the 
conduct of the struggle. The Austrian plan is to 
throw two columns upon the main Italian com- 
munications with the Isonzo front, and we may expect 
to see another attempt to advance there if the movement 
from the Trentino achieves any significant success. It 
is a bold stroke to have withdrawn the troops 
well within the Italian frontier, and as Cadorna 
must have in reserve double the Austrian force of first- 
line troops, he should be able to waste his opponent 
without too much risk. 

* * * 

Tue Military Service Act received the Royal Assent 
on Thursday night and becomes operative on June 24th, 
on which day every male British subject ordinarily resi- 
dent in Great Britain—with certain exceptions—will be 
accounted duly enlisted. Among the classes of men 


excepted are now reckoned time-expired men over 
forty-one years of age who have served twelve years ; but, 
according to the wording of the Act, those who have been 
rejected on medical grounds since August 14th, 1915, are 
not excepted beyond September Ist, and may be 








re-examined at the desire of the Army Council. 
Application by medical men for exemption will 
be decided by a prefessional committee. Certifi- 
cates of exemption on the ground of work of 
national importance or munition work, adopted before 
August 15th, 1915, are valid for two months after the 
cause of exemption ceases; but exemption certificates 
granted for other work are only valid for two weeks after 
it is abandoned. Everyone is bound to produce his 
certificate of exemption or to give particulars 
about it to any constable, under penalty of £20 
fine or three months’ imprisonment. Thus Prus- 
sianism in its essential evils has already triumphed ; 
only its tangible virtues and advantages remain beyond 
us. And to press the lesson home, the King informs the 
country in a letter announcing the advent of compulsory 
service that our voluntary recruitment was 5,041,000. 
How this stupendous figure at once dwarfs the contri- 


bution of conscription and attests its needlessness! 
. * + 


No amendment in favor of the Conscientious 
Objector has been admitted. The points urged, 
however, by Lord Hugh Cecil, Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Courtney, and the Bishop of Oxford have 
none the less made an impression. Lord Kitchener, 
in two or three terse sentences, has announced 
that means are being devised by which “the genuine 
Conscientious Objectors would find themselves under the 
civil power.’’ The military authorities apparently think 
that they can by some preliminary rigors “ comb out ”’ 
the weaker objectors from the mass. The rigors vary 
with the officer in command, and range from kindly per- 
suasion, through harsh imprisonment, to actual physical 
maltreatment. Some test of sincerity may be proper, 
but the military notion of a test is too often sheer bodily 
brutality. If the objector emerges firm, he is to be given 
some kind of “ national service’’ under discipline, but 
also under the civil authority. It is not an enlightened 
plan, for it involves much waste and disturbance, nor 
does it meet the case of the rigid objector who will not 
even perform alternative service. It is far less generous 
than the Act itself. But at least it marks an advance, 
and disposes of the fear that these young men might be 


shot in France. 
¥ * * 


Tue Hardinge Commission of Inquiry into the 
immediate origin of the Sinn Fein rising has produced a 
startling confession, not of ignorance as to its character 
and danger—both were perfectly well-known—but of 
hesitation and distraction in dealing with it. We believe 
that, on the whole, Mr. Birrell’s refusal to disarm the 
Irish Volunteers all over Ireland was a right one. It 
would have taken at least 60,000 British soldiers to 
disarm, say, 13,000 Sinn Feiners, and there would have 
been a rising all the same, not merely in Dublin, but in 
the country, and especially in Kerry, where it would 
have been specially dangerous. But it does not seem 
that Dublin was properly guarded. It was left with 
4,000 soldiers, of whom only 1,000 were fit for military 
duty. It appears certain that th War Office demurred 
to sending more troops when the Chief Secretary called 
for them, and its excuse, that they were nominally asked 
for in order to fill the exercise grounds, does not satisfy 
us. We usually come back to the War Office when we 
are on the track of grave faults in British policy. 

* * * 

Bur the want of correlation between — the 
authorities was obvious. The Lord Lieutenant was not 
informed of the voyage of the German raiding ships, 
though the Admiralty were cognisant of it. And in 
general Lord Wimborne’s complaint, very frankly 
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expressed, was that his position was one of “ irre- 
sponsibility.’’ The Chief Secretary concentrated powers 
in himself; in effect the Lord Lieutenant was treated, 
not as a statesman, but (to use a phrase of Mr. Burns) 
as a “gilded popinjay.”” It is now a question whether 
this view will be enforced by putting the Lord 
Lieutenancy in commission, or reversed by making 
the Viceroy the real governor of Ireland. Lord 
Wimborne complained that the official police reports 
of the progress of Sinn Fein were withheld from 
him, and that he had to rely on the Press or 
on private information. Both he and Mr. Birrell 
were in favor of holding more troops in Dublin, 
and, on the eve of the insurrection, he was for arresting 
the leaders, and raiding Liberty Hall. 

* . * 


Pernapsthe mostinteresting feature of Mr. Birrell’s 
evidence was his summary, which we believe to be a very 
sound one, of the causes of the rebellion. He treated the 
Sinn Fein movement as, in its origin, a work of literary, 
artistic, idealist, and moral revival—all this it was— 
held in check by its critical side, of which the Abbey 
Theatre plays were the main exponents. Its development 
into a physical force revolution he thought due to (1) 
growing doubts about Home Rule, and growing lassitude 
concerning it ; (2) the divisions in Irish parties; (3) the 
Ulster rebellion, the gun-running at Larne, and the plans 
and preparations for Orange war ; (4) the European war 
and the temptation it offered to the irreconcilables and 





the now armed Irish Volunteers; (5) the Coalition 


Government and Sir Edward Carson’s membership of it ; 
(6) the belief in a German victory, and the passion of 
revenge excited in the Irish workmen by the suppression 
of the Dublin strikes. 


* * = 


Mr. Ponsonsy and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald raised, 
on Wednesday, the question of the immediate 
possibility of peace negotiations, and were heard 
with attention by the House. Mr. Ponsonby argued 
that there was no longer any incompatibility in the aims 
of the two sides, as revealed in the recent speeches and 
interviews of the German Chancellor and Sir Edward 
Grey. We could not assume that Germany would refuse 
to restore Belgium, evacuate France and Serbia, set up 
a kingdom of Poland, and create an international Coun- 
cil. He asked the curious question whether as the result 
of a secret agreement “the war is being continued until 
Constantinople falls.”’ Mr. MacDonald followed in a 
more persuasive and very able speech, of which the gist 
was that the war ought not to go on for a day after we had 
the assurance that Belgium and France were secure. A 
lasting peace could not be attained on the model of the 
German settlement of 1870, with the heel on the neck of 
the vanquished. 

* * 

Str Epwarp Grey’s reply was brief, and betrayed 
some personal irritation. He answered rather hotly 
an incidental and unnecessary criticism of Mr. 
Ponsonby’s on the i 1ovation of announcing policy 
rather to American interviewers than to Parliament. 
But he gave no answer to Mr. Ponsonby’s question 
about Constantinople, and excused himself from 
confiding any facts about peace terms to Parliament, 
on the ground that nothing could be said without agree- 
ment between the Allies. He went on to answer the 
German Chancellor’s reply to his American interview 
in some detail. The accusation that he had taken a 
bellicose line during the Bosnian crisis was in particular 
a “first-class lie’’ (and, indeed, it was an utter per- 
version of history, for we recollect that at the time the 








German press gossiped about the break-up of the Entente, 
because England and France were unwilling to risk 
war for Bosnia). How, asked Sir Edward Grey, could 
one reason with one’s enemy when his mind was fed with 
such inventions? One might perhaps draw the further 
moral that such inventions will always thrive in an 
atmosphere of secret diplomacy. 
* * . 


On the main question of peace negotiations Sir 
Edward Grey’s speech left things as they stood. He 
questioned whether any readiness to csncede such terms 
as Mr. Ponsonby had sketched could be read into the 
Chancellor’s utterances. While he seemed to invite the 
Chancellor to speak more clearly, he did not bar 
the way to a really hopeful negotiation. The 
real difficulty, as he saw it, is that the Germans are 
always announcing that they have won the war and that 
the Allies are beaten, and the first step to peace will be 
when they recognize the fact that the Allies are not beaten. 
His conclusion, after a fervent reference to the 
heroism of France, was that the war has not yet reached 
a stage at which the hope of a durable peace may be made 
a reality. In spite of the recrimination over the 
diplomatic past in these speeches and interviews, they do 
show some approximation, at least in general phrases, to 
the idea of a peace based on a common European ideal. 
The difficulty is mainly to apply this ideal to concrete 
problems, above all in the East. 

* * * 


PresipENT Witson’s thoughts seem to have turned 
away from the idea of a _ belligerent interven- 
tion in the war. In a speech at North Carolina, 
he recurred, in allusive but intelligible phrases, to his 
ambition to play the part of a mediator. The world, he 
thought, was turning more and more from physical force 
to “the moral judgment of mankind.” He asked him- 
self if the United States could “ lift some sacred emblem 
of counsel and peace, of accommodative and righteous 
judgment, before the nations of the world.’’ The moment 
might be coming when, after the failure of both sides to 
impose their will, there would be heard, “ after the wind, 
after the earthquake, after the fire, the still, small voice 
of humanity.’’ The real issue at the coming elections 
will lie between Mr. Roosevelt’s interventionism and 
Mr. Wilson’s hope of mediation, and if, as now seems 
just possible, Mr. Roosevelt should be adopted as Repub- 
lican candidate, it may be a straight issue. It is 
significant that Prince von Biilow, who has sat so long 
in vain in Switzerland listening for hints of peace, is now 
expected to go as special envoy to the States. 

* * 5 


Lorp Harpince confided to American journalism 
—whose ample bosom is now the sole recipient of our 
statesmen’s confidence—a brilliant story of his enlight- 
ened rule in India and its effects. Its burden was 
the loyalty of India in a war which had practically 
denuded her of British troops and to whose various fields 
of battle she contributed 300,000 soldie-s. Had India 
been disloyal, this act of the Government would have 
meant its practical evacuation. But, under the Morley 
and Minto reforms, the native friends of self-government 
had become more moderate and trustful, while, on its 
side, the Government had steadily leant to the opinions 
of the non-official members of the Legislative Council. 
Germany had spared no means of seduction; she had 
tried to stir up a general revolt, timed for Christmas, 
1915, and to seduce the Ameer of Afghanistan. A better 
lesson in Home Rule could not be read, and we are glad 
that Lord Hardinge is now in a position to apply it to 
Ireland. 
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Politics and Afiairs. 


OVERTURES ? 


Ir is, we think, a good sign that the statesmen in 
the belligerent countries are beginning to talk, and that 
the exchange of words tends to a certain slow 
clarification of ideas. It is not less the business of our 
diplomatists to work than of our soldiers to fight; and 
the one process should never lead to the obliteration of 
the other. Europe must not lose touch of the situation, 
she must know whither she is going. There may be parties 
and individuals in this country who do not welcome such 
a process. But after Sir Edward Grey’s message to 
the ‘‘ Chicago Daily News’’ we shall take it that he 
is not one of them. We do not at all agree with Mr. 
Ponsonby’s criticism of this interview. It may have been 
a breach of “ etiquette,’ but we would welcome a 
hundred such breaches if they brought us nearer an 
honorable end of the war. <A tender of peace it was not, 
and in face of tha German Chancellor’s forbidding 
attitude, it could not have taken such a form. Sir 
Edward Grey made an adequate and, indeed, an 
impassioned statement of our cause, and if he 
made it in terms of reprobation of Germany’s conduct 
of the negotiations and the war, the world’s judgment 
will, we are convinced, approve him. His and our 
indictment of her has two main counts. The first is 
that she broke the peace of the world when she might 
have had it for the asking. The second is that she 


waged war in such a fashion as to create in the mind of 


humanity a formidable image of cruelty and terror. 
These impressions no sophistry of the German Chancellor 
can efface. But we cannot advance from this proposition 
to the comfortable legend that the Europe of July, 1914, 
was a fold of lambs encompassed by the Teutonic wolf. 
Europe was no such State. Like Germany, all the Great 
Powers stood for and by the doctrine of force, and if it 
be true, as it is true, that the offence came primarily 
through the Central Empires, the Allies—and England 
most of all—have still to fear the destructive effect on 
civilization of a war in which, the longer we fight 
Germany, the more like Germany we become. Almost 
any way out of the war would be better than going on 
with it if it is to end in turning us into barbarians, 
depraved by science. But is that dilemma necessary? 
We think not. If, in Sir Edward Grey’s words, we can 
re-establish “ respect for the public law of the world,” 
if we have taught Germany that lesson, or are in the 
way of teaching it her, we need not contemplate either 
an unending or a terribly prolonged war, or a defeat of 
the combination which did, in its initiation and govern- 
ing purpose, stand for the idea of public right. We 
cannot and will not admit (we quote Sir Edward Grey 
again) “a Europe modelled and ruled by Prussia.’’ 
The power which withstood such an issue is not 
beaten and is not going to be beaten. And 
in proportion as we have reason to believe that that 
vain vision is fading from German eyes, and that in any 
case, it is plainly impracticable, we ought to be nearing 
the circle of negotiation which should, in its turn, lead 
us to the more blessed circle of peace. 

Let us, therefore, examine Sir Edward Grey’s state- 
ment to the American journalist and measure its advance 
to this end. It is easy to see that it expressly or 
implicitly excludes some propositions and includes some 
others. For example, it definitely excludes, on the one 
hand, the “ madness’’ of “ destroying free and united 
Germany,’’ and, on the other, the meanness of concluding 
a separate peace with her. And, as it says nothing of 





territorial changes, we conclude that England does not 
contemplate them, or will try and minimize them for 
herself and for others. Our aim being “settled peace,’’ we 
shall avoid the kind of unsettlement that large transfers of 
territory bring, and all transfers made against the will 
of their populations. What we do regard as essential is a 
recourse to those forms and safeguards of peace which are 
moral and involve a precaution against the kind 
of race-suicide that broke out in 1914. Thus we stand for 
the restoration of Belgium and Serbia, but as wards of a 


European society widely different from that of 
to-day. ‘“‘We -have faith,’ says Sir Edward 
Grey, ‘‘in international conferences,’? armed, if 


possible, with the power to decide problems and meet 
grievances without war, and to treat war-makers as 
enemies of humanity. In this society “scraps of paper ’’ 
are to be good currency again, for there will be the 
general credit of Europe (or the civilized world) at 
their back. This asks of Germany nothing that any 
civilized Power need refuse, provided she is content to 
take her place in the comity of nations, does not aim at 
domination, and does not regard such a claim as 
established by her successes in this war. 

Now we need not assume that Germany will for ever 
reject these propositions of Sir EdwardGrey. At present, 
indeed, she does not accept them. The Chancellor’s reply 
was quite uncompromising. We suppose he was bound 
to set up the old fable of German innocence, and to 
oppose to our vision of German militarism the picture of 
an aggressive, anti-Teutonic England, especially devoted 
to the policy of hemming Germany in. On this ground 
the two countries may dispute for ever, each believing 
that it is in the right, while those who did the wrong 
hold their peace. It is more important to know whether 
Germany, abating her pride, will negotiate as if she 
believes what she says when she declares this war 
to be one of self-defence. What does the German 
Chancellor mean when he says that Germany ‘‘ is pre- 
pared to discuss the termination of the war upon a basis 
that offers a guarantee against a future attack from a 
coalition of her enemies, and insures peace to Europe ’’? 
Does he or does he not 


mean something essen- 
tially different from what we mean when, with 
Sir Edward Grey, we say in effect that we 
stand for the rights of national unity, and 
independence that we ‘‘guarantee’’ to Ger- 
many, while we require her to join us in safe- 


guarding them for the world, and especially for her 
smaller and weaker neighbors? If he does, we must 
fight on, for we cannot have a truce, or even a peace 
of Amiens, least of all a peace on German terms. 
If he does not, peace in the West should be 
in sight. A Germany, ‘‘ united and free,’’ has no 
claim to restrict the unity and freedom of Belgium or 
the glorious nationalism which France has established 
for ever on the hills of Verdun. The status quo ante, 
something over for France, and reparation for Belgium, 
represent our terms in Western Europe. The status quo 
ante, with something undefined in France, has now and 
then seemed to represent the equivalent position of 
Germany. 

But are there not obstacles to this consummation, 
desired of all the peoples, and on some approaching day 
to be demanded by them? In our view there are two. 
The first and greatest is German Imperial military pride. 
Germany is hard bestead. When the German Chancellor 
asks the world to look at the ‘‘ war-map,’’ we see a good 
deal of territory of the Allies occupied but not conquered 
by Germany, and a good deal of German territory occu- 
pied and conquered by the Allies. We see Germany 


blockaded, and deprived for nearly two years of her sea- 
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borne trade. We certainly do not see her, nor, we are 
convinced, does she see herself, winning a single victory 
or attaining a single position that gives her Napoleonic 
rights of conquest or political supremacy. But her 
rulers may think that the dynasty is involved 
in obtaining better terms of peace than the status 
quo ante, and that she can gain them by fighting on. The 
second obstacle is that the Allies may be tempted to 
give too rigid an interpretation to their agreement to 
conclude a peace in common. Such an agreement would 
not bind them to go on for ever in order to obtain terms 
that the majority thought to be unreasonable or 
unattainable. Such, for example, might be a call for a 
Russian Constantinople. In our view, the Allies would 
be bound to demand a free Russian outlet into the 
Mediterranean. But the unreserved annexation by 
Russia of the Turkish capital, so far from coming into 
Sir Edward Grey’s picture of a settled Europe, might 
well constitute a permanent basis of unsettlement. In 
any case, it must be fought for by a war that could not 
end this year, or, in all probability, in the year to come. 
It is an historic Russian dream ; all we would say is that 
it is a lesser dream than that of a world united in some 
such bonds of common statesmanship as Sir Edward 
Grey would construct. 

President Wilson seems to fear that the “clash of 
national standards” which the war has brought about 
must end in “deadlock.’’ We hope and believe not, for 
we think that under our standard fights the more human 
and tolerant, and therefore the winning cause. But 
Mr. Wilson may be right in thinking that the encounter 
of physical force will not decide all the issues that have 
been drawn into it or grouped round it, or that the self- 
respect of the combatants will not allow them to stop even 
when they have reached a real end. And if America 
thinks so, she is bound to say so, and at the right 
moment to act so. 





THE GRAVEST WASTAGE. 


Mr. CHURCHILL, who a year ago supplied us with 
sedatives, has now, after some service in the field, turned 
himself to administering a tonic, not to say an electric 
shock. Then he encouraged us to rely upon “ ten- 
dencies.’’ Now we are warned that, with a mobilized 
force in the field greater than Germany’s total and little 
short of the total French effort, we are frittering away 
our strength on services which are merely ancillary to 
military operations. A year ago Mr. Churchill seemed 
to abandon the theory of a victory by “ episodes’’ ; now 
he suggests that we do wrong to build upon a victory by 
“tendencies ’’ unless we sternly see to it that the ten- 
dencies are other than those which at present prevail. 

We have entered upon a strange phase of the war. 
Mr. Churchill aptly described its ambiguity in suggesting 
that we might take the enemy’s activities as evidence 
of his strength or of his weakness growing desperate. 
The sector of the Verdun front which has been the main 
preoccupation of the German command since the 
beginning of March, under the most desperate and pro- 
longed attacks, has at length been driven in. Dead Man 
Hill, though not held by the Germans, is at this moment 
no longer occupied by the French. It may be that it 
will be retaken by them ; but if it is not thought advisable 
to risk the men necessary to carry a counter-attack to 
success, the French line west of the Meuse will have to 
be readjusted. The readjustment may offer the Germans 
a chance to discontinue the Verdun struggle, since it 
would straighten their hold on the sector east of the 
Meuse. But even there we are met with the strange 
position that the French for a short time this week held 





practically the whole of that “fort ’’ of Douaumont, the 
capture of which was so triumphantly acclaimed by the 
Germans towards the end of February. 

In another field of the war also the enemy is engaged 
in major operations. The late chief of the Austrian 
Staff, Hétzendorf, is known to have played with the idea 
of settling matters with Italy even before the present 
war by a carefully studied plan of invasion; and during 
the last fortnight some part of the plan has achieved a 
momentary success. The Austrians are, indeed, at one 
point upon Italian soil ; but their foothold is very small, 
and it rests upon ground from which no large force 
could debouch, save at its peril. The Austrians cer- 
tainly have gained some tactical successes; but for some 
days now they have been held. After a year of war, Italy 
is tasting her first reverse. 

Each of these operations is a symbol of something ; 
but the evaluation of it depends upon numbers. The war 
has, in fact, fallen back upon the simplest conceptions 
of military theory. We have come to the fundamental 
recipe of victory: preponderance of numbers upon the 
decisive point. Neither Verdun nor Venetia has any 
meaning apart from numbers either hors de combat or 
under the immediate threat of being placed hors de 
combat. Moraht now admits that, if the French conten- 
tion iscorrect, and the German losses are disproportionate 
to the French, the ground gained at Verdun has quite 
another significance. And similarly, the whole atmo- 
sphere of the Austrian offensive in the Trentino is 
colored by the gleam of the million or two blueclad 
Italian soldiers still in reserve. 

But if the war is thus a question of numbers in the 
decisive battle, it behoves us to see that we send to the 
firing line as many rifles as we can. We cannot but feel 
grateful to Mr. Churchill for directing attention to this 
question, for it is one to which we have repeatedly drawn 
attention. Well over five million men have enlisted, only 
187,000 of whom are conscripts. But as soon as we 
attempt to discover the military value of this force, we 
are confronted with calculations of quite another order. 
Mr. Asquith stated recently that we have eighty-three 
divisions in the field; but, even reckoning a division at 
25,000, as he suggested, this does not account for half 
the soldiers at present with the colors. And, since 
Canada alone has contributed 309,618, we fail to under- 
stand what can be meant by the statement that there 
are only twelve divisions of Dominion troops. Work as 
we may at the figures, they refuse to come much below 
4,000,000 men at present available, and, survey the field 
as we will, we cannot see any task undertaken in any 
way commensurate with such a vast army. And this is 
an extremely serious and damaging criticism of the 
administration of the war. 

Let us come to closer quarters with these figures. 
In France we are holding some forty German divisions. 
Even including the six divisions in reserve within strik- 
ing distance of our front, we are still accounting only 
for a gross total of 900,000 men. We are immobilizing a 
Turkish and Bulgarian force which does not bring our 
total effect upon the land operations appreciably beyond 
a quarter of our paper strength. Where are the 
remainder of our soldiers, and what are they doing? 
There is an army of able-bodied officers’ servants, which 
is larger by a division than the whole conscript army! 
There are besides 50,000 grooms, and beyond these it is 
quite certain we could “ comb out.” from the subsidiary 
services enough healthy and strong men, hardened and 
invigorated by months of open-air life, to hold half of our 
present firing line against the Germans. It is almost 
certain that the difference between the number of men 
we allow to subsidiary services and the number allowed 
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by Germany would more than make up the 187,000 men 
yielded by the Military Service Act. 

Mr. Churchill has done one thing. He has shown 
very clearly that there was no case for conscription. 
While we have more than four men to every ona of the 
enemy we immobilize, we cannot say that we need more. 
This is, indeed, to put the case with extreme mildness. 
For we have to realize that somewhere there are 3,000,000 
men engaged upon some activity of which we know 
nothing. We must realize that where a line is supported 
by 500,000 rifles, the same number in reserve behind 
part of the line can be a preponderance so overwhelming 
that no general could wish for more. We tend to lose 
the significance of numbers. We do not need to have 
four times the force of the enemy to throw against some 
part of his front four times the number of the defending 
force With the force at our disposal we have enough 
men to assail a certain length of front with overwhelming 
odds time and again, if we use our men discreetly. 

We wish we could see Mr. Churchill’s rule in force, 
that the employment of every man in uniform should be 
examined with the same care as that of every man who 
has not yet joined. The net wastage from the firing-line 
could be made good from the subsidiary services. Indeed, 
this tendency to fritter men away on tasks that do not 
directly contribute to crushing the enemy is a source of 
graver wastage than any that we suffer in the field. There 
we have lost, say, 600,000. But behind the lines we 
have some three millions. They are not all lost, for the 
business of supplying a modern army is a difficult and 
elaborate affair, and the numbers engaged in it must be 
greater than those attached to the non-combatant 
services of earlier forces. But unless we can discover 
some means of increasing our rifle strength we are 
embarking upon a long, and perhaps a wrong, way to 
victory. There seems no reason why we do not send a 
far greater number of rifles to the firing-line unless we 
are looking to a prolonged war. But if we are doing 
that we might think of gratifying the desire of our 
Indian and African subjects to have a larger share in the 
struggle. If we wish numbers, they can, with some 
reservation, be obtained there. But no numbers can 
avail against incapacity to use them. Any numbers can 
be wasted if we do not, at all costs, keep a firm grip upon 
the fact that it is arms not mouths we need, and it is the 
rifle and not the ration strength that alone measures our 
striking power. 





WOMEN’S SERVICE AND WOMEN’S VOTE. 
WGEN our politicians agreed to a party truce, some of 
us imagined that the questions which divide us could be 
kept in cold storage for the duration of the war. There is 
no process by which the life of the mind can be sterilized, 
nor do nations pass through a period of hibernation. 
Nothing will emerge unchanged from this war, and we 
shall discover that the country has been doing its thinking 
none the less actively because it has not been led or 
regimented. Among the questions which have by 
common consent matured, we must reckon the enfran- 
chisement of women. There is something like a general 
agreement that women have by their magnificent service 
to their country in its need added immeasurably to the 
proofs (already ample enough) that they are a reserve, as 
yet but half-utilized, which the nation neglects to its cost. 
Until this perception came to the nation as a whole, 
enfranchisement would not have brought with it its full 
potential benefit. After it has come it would be a 
meanness and a waste to impose on women a further 
period of agjtation and delay. We stand in need of all 
their humane intuitions and constructive enthusiasm, 





and we shall display a peculiarly callous folly if we 
drive them again to plead and argue for their rights, 
and to squander on this superfluous process the energies 
which they would prefer to spend for the common good. 
While this change has come to public opinion, the war 
itself has accidentally made an emergency which will 
compel Parliament to deal with the franchise. Some means 
must be devised by which the soldiers and munition 
workers, who have lost their electoral qualifications by 
their services to their country, may be enabled to vote 
at the next general election. That might conceivably 
be done by some ad hoc measure conferring a vote 
for this single occasion on every man who had served 
away from his own home, and possibly the problem of 
enabling soldiers to vote who are still abroad may have 
to be faced. The better plan is to use the 
emergency to simplify the franchise itself. Make 
residence for some brief period the standard qualification, 
and the soldier (like everyone else) will be enabled to 
vote, as soon as need be, after his return from the front. 
It is natural and proper that the Unionists, if they 
are asked to give their consent to what will be virtually 
manhood suffrage, should make their own terms, and 
they ask for a redistribution of seats to correspond with 
changes of population. That is a measure which ought 
never to have been regarded through party spectacles, 
and it will be conceded with the best of goodwill. It is 
unthinkable that we should go so far as this towards 
electoral reform, without at the same time meeting the 
demands of women. 

This is a point which really argues itself. Only a 
small mind would contend that such considerable 
measures as these are not “franchise reforms.’ One may 
call them an “ad hoc’’ adaptation of the register to an 
emergency. But they will certainly be permanent. If 
we establish a three months’ qualification at the next 
election, we shall never go back to the old twelve months’ 
period. They will also bring upon the register, not merely 
men who had a vote when they enlisted, but large 
numbers who never possessed a vote at all. Their effect, 
in short, will be, not merely to prevent a possible wrong 
to a specially deserving class of men, but also to enlarge 
the male electorate. They would, therefore, enhance the 
grievance of women, if they stood alone, by making their 
disability more invidious and more exceptional. That is 
not the whole of the case. The main point is that regis- 
tration reforms or Reform Bills (call them what you 
please) cannot be a standing item in our politics. When 
once this subject is dealt with, no one wishes to touch it 
again for several years at least. That means that any 
postponement now is necessarily a long postponement. 
If we mean within any measurable period to enfranchise 
women, the only handsome way to do it, and, indeed, the 
only way compatible with entire sincerity, is to do it in 
time to enable them to vote at the next election. A 
failure to do it now will mean that all our politics will 
be confused for the next five years by a distracting agita- 
tion, and women, when they do come in, will enter, not in 
a mood of good comradeship and patriotic unity, but 
after the embitterment of a needlessly protracted 
struggle. These arguments are so strong that we need 
hardly clinch them by reference to tha too numerous 
Ministerial pledges which promise to women their oppor- 
tunity of sharing in the next instalment of Parliamentary 
reform. Those pledges have never yet been fulfilled, and 
we feel sure that the disposition of those who gave them 
will be to take the first opportunity of redeeming them, 
without considering too nicely whether an emergency 
Registration Bill (which will in effect set up manhood 
suffrage) might plausibly be distinguished from an 
organic Reform Bill. 
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The objection might conceivably be raised that a 
Coalition Government cannot during a party truce handle 
a question so contentious as Woman Suffrage. Contentious 
it certainly was. It is less so to-day, but at the worst the 
contention never followed party lines. A truceis, indeed, 
the appropriate moment, and it was during the brief truce 
which followed King Edward’s death that the Concilia- 
tion Committee was formed, and the whole question 
brought vastly nearer to settlement than it had ever been 
before. The Coalition Cabinet, to be sure, is divided on 
this issue, but not more seriously than either a Liberal 
or a Conservative Cabinet would be. Mrs. Fawcett, in 
her able letter to the Prime Minister, has asked for an 
“agreed ’’ Bill. We hear so much of the conversion of 
prominent opponents, that women need not despair of 
inducing this Government itself to introduce the Bill. 
It is certainly not more sharply divided on this issue 
than it was on compulsory service, and.if individual 
convictions could give way in that instance there may 
be room for some self-abnegation in this. We should 
hope ourselves for a large and final settlement, which 
would confer the franchise on a short residential qualifi- 
cation on men and women, single and married alike ; but 
we should not reject any reasonable compromise, if com- 
promise were necessary, to ensure a prompt settlement. 
The Cabinet might, if it required a mandate, first of all 
submit the principle in the form of a resolution to the 
House. If a free vote showed a majority, it ought then 
to proceed with its united authority. 

Mr. Asquith has encouraged hope by the brief letter 
to Mrs. Fawcett, in which he promised, not merely that 
her claim should be considered, but ‘‘ impartially weighed 
without any prejudgment from the controversies of the 
past.’’ We hope we may deduce from that phrase that 
Mr. Asquith has himself begun to see the question in a 
new light, and that his opposition is no longer the fatal 
obstacle to progress which it was in the past. He wrote 
of the ‘‘ magnificent contribution’’ of women to our 
“country’s cause.’ It has surprised only those who 
failed to measure at its real worth the contribution which 
they always brought in the calm years of peace. The 
doctors, the nurses, the relief workers, and the great 
army which hastened to replace male labor in field and 
factory did not suddenly develop their endurance, their 
unselfishness, their quick, adaptable intelligence. These 
qualities they have always had, since a broad and 
humane education emancipated them from a tradition 
of subjection and effacement. The war brought 


its opportunity, and no class has risen more 
splendidly to seize it. The qualities hidden and 
diffused in time of peace, have suddenly been 


concentrated and illuminated by our hour of need. 
Those who lacked the occasion or the insight to recognize 
them before, have been surprised into generous homage. 
We would not speak of the vote as a reward for all this 
service. We prefer to say that the nation has seen that 
it impoverishes its own life by a refusal to give full scope 
to all this ability and public spirit. We cannot afford to 
face the future with one-half of the nation’s brains in 
shackles, with one of its hands still reaching vainly for 
its tool. The only theoretical argument which stood in 
the way was the doctrine that the State is based on 
physical force. We call that argument “ Prussianism ”’ 
to-day. Nor is this all. The transformation of industry 
by the mobilization of women which has taken place 
during the war is in some degree permanent, and it must 
confront us at the peace with intricate questions of 
readjustment—questions of wages, of combination, and 
of the division of labor. Unless we summon women to 
share in the solution of these problems, which must 
govern their future and ours, we risk a one-sided settle- 





ment. The vote has become more than ever an urgent 
domestic question, while to the nation has come the will 
to solve it generously and promptly. 





THE IRISH REBELLION. 
II. 


Tue error of the Irish administration was its abdication 
to the military power in the hours that followed the 
failure of the rebellion. The fault has been in part 
repaired. The Prime Minister’s visit was a happy 
thought ; apart from its compliment to the Irish nation, 
it powerfully reinforced Lord Wimborne’s leanings to 
clemency. The earlier and indefensible treatment of the 
prisoners* was improved, the executions were stayed, and 
the problems of compensation and the relief of distress 
were ably and promptly treated. Butallthis ameliorative 
action came rather late. From the moment when the 
last sniper was silenced or captured, the problem became 
a political one, and should have been handled by 
politicians directing the military, instead of by the 
military over-aweing the politicians. For the simplesoldier 
man was wrong; had he gone much further he would 
have ruined Ireland and smashed our cause in 
America. To an average English General it may 
have seemed a simple proposition so to “crush” an 
Irish rebellion as te ‘“‘teach’’ Celtic discontent never 
again to raise a hand with a rifle in it. With all 
his faults, the politician knew better than that. He 
could have told the military man that while he would 
not frighten the people, he might very well infuriate 
them. And, in fact, the first question the Nationalist 
asked himself as his rage against the Sinn Feiners began 
to die away was—‘‘ How much worse were they than 
Carson and hismen? And what right had a Government 
which held its hand from them, which kept only a 
thousand available soldiers in Dublin, and stationed one 
sentry before the Post Office without a round of 
ammunition in his cartridge pouch,{ to treat us as if 
we were a nation of rebels?’’ The swing-back of feeling 
went too far; for no modern Government in fear of its 
life is likely to abandon the right to shoot—in modera- 
tion. But settlement was no soldier’s business, least 
of all of a soldier who failed to allow for the crushing 
rebound that severity must have on American 
sentiment and on the general cause of the Allies. 
Mr. Asquith was not alone in divining this 
simple consequence of letting martial law loose in Ireland. 
The ‘‘Times’’ saw it,f and many of the Southern 
Unionists saw it too. 

But there was a special Irish danger, to which again 
the politician was alive. Cast a thing like Sinn Fein 
adrift on the stormy Irish waters, after shooting or hang- 
ing its leaders and terrorizing their followers, to what 
forces might you not deliver up Ireland? To John 
Devoy and the Clan-na-Gael? To the accursed ways 
of secrecy and cruelty from which the Land Acts and 
Home Rule seemed to have drawn her forever? For the 
moment it seemed as if all virtue had gone out 
of Irish political leadership. It was useless for 
any party to try and shovel all the blame for the 
insurrection on to its rivals. None were righteous; no, 





*I was informed that the condemned leaders who were unwounded 
were confined in bare cells, lacking even plank beds or a blanket to 
cover them at night, and that their food was poor and insufficient. I 
hope these reports were exaggerated. But I am afraid the over- 
crowding was bad. 

+ This man was wounded and captured by the Irish rebels, and I 
saw him in Jervis Street Hospital, tended by the admirable doctor 
(an ornament of his profession), who saved his life in the Post Office. 
He was very well treated by the rebels, who sent a priest across to 
the hospital for the doctor. Both accomplished the journey under fire. 

t The attitude of the “ Times” was, in my view, the most helpful 
thing in the Irish situation, 
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not one. England did not really look like keeping faith 
over Home Rule. But in comparison with the North, 
hers was a negative offence; for Belfast was the real 
incendiary of Sackville Street. Nor was official Irish 
Nationalism void of blame. Had the Nationalist 
leaders shown a less sectarian spirit, they might 
have guided the idealism of Sinn Fein—its romantic 
feeling, its vision of a sober, educated, thinking 
Ireland—instead of letting it flow past them. They 
might have helped Sir Horace Plunkett instead of 
hindering him in his work of creating a busy and hopeful 
country as a preparation for a free and self-governed one. 
Recrimination therefore was idle equally as between 
England and Ireland and as between one Irish party 
and another. The redemption of Ireland would, it was 
clear, have to be a common work undertaken by Irish 
men and women, who had foregone the barren luxury of 
damning themselves or each other, and recognized that 
their common business was to save her from indiscipline 
and despair. 

But I recognize that this is to state the problem ; 
not to solve it. The difficulty in Ireland is always one 
of irresponsibility. This was never greater than it is 
to-day. For the moment, Unionists and Nationalists 
agree in thinking (or saying, which is not quite the same 
thing) that Ireland must work out her own salvation. 
But they do not say what particular Irishmen are going 
to save her. Mr. Redmond and Sir Edward Carson are the 
“ figures’ of the hour. Their expressive features possess 
a certain statuesque quality even more appreciated in 
this country than in their own too critical land. But, 
like the lively emblem of Mercury which still adorns the 
ravaged front of the Dublin Post Office, they have suffered 
some inevitable damage from the rebellion. Neither can 
be sure of his following, and both might find a difficulty 
in exchanging the English political work and atmosphere 
for administration in Dublin under a merely temporary 
scheme. So if the idea of an Irish Cabinet without a Par- 
liament weré to come to anything, it might conceivably 
lack the presence of the leaders of the two greatest Irish 
parties. Nor would it be likely to include Mr. Dillon, 
perhaps the most powerful unofficial Irishman, who might 


support but would not serve on it. Does that 
condemn it? Not necessarily. One can imagine 
a fairly efficient, though not a fully repre- 


sentative, Council without them. But if the impediment 
is deemed to be fatal, there is an alternative. 
A Chief Secretary must, of course, be found, for no 
Under-Secretary, however competent, could work without 
a link with the Imperial Parliament. But if there is to be 
no Council, there will have to be a kind of interim 
dictatorship. The Lord Lieutenant must be placed in 
the Cabinet, and given the authority which, on Lord 
Wimborne’s confession, he lacked when the menace of 
the Irish Volunteers rose above the normal entanglements 
of Castle rule. Anarchy will then stand confessed, with 
its conventional cure of one-man Government. 

But is that the solution that Ireland desires, and 
that promises a healing of the deep wounds that the 
rebellion revealed? It is not. The tide runs strongly 
against “the Castle,’’ and many would like to see the 
Lord Lieutenancy put in commission. Ireland, feeling 
the schism in her society, has turned instinctively 
from this tawdry sham to her sons, and 
called on them for counsel. With what effect? I 
think it is fairly true to say that Nationalism and 
Southern Unionism have answered, or are ready to 
answer. The doubt arises as to Belfast. She did not 
lend an altogether sullen ear to the Prime Minister’s 
tentative approach to her. Will she, who did everything 
against the Empire and Ireland on the eve of the 





German war, now do nothing for either when that 
war is upon us, crowned with the fruits of her incipient 
revolt? ‘‘ What, join rebel Ireland, when she stands at 
once confessed and beaten!’’ So speaks the more 
intractable spirit of Belfast. Home Rule is in this caleu- 
lation abandoned. Ireland, with the defeat of 
Nationalism, is left divided between the secret societies 
and the Orangemen, and sinks, the spoil of faction. 

This selfishness might prevail were the emergency 
not so serious, and England’s statesmanship mad enough to 
decree the abandonment of Home Rule in the hour when 
her non-responsible Government is so plainly discredited, 
and she stands before the world as the champion of 
European nationality against the German tyrant. Now 
she must act. How? Military rule is impossible. 
The country will not stand it, nor the Ministry 
defend it against the assaults of the Nationalists, 
backed by Liberal sympathizers. Party govern- 
ment may have broken down, but firing-party 
government is no substitute. The ideal solution would 
be to renew the Conferences of Buckingham Palace, with 
an agreed Home Rule Bill as their aim. To this course 
one great obstacle exists. If Ulster stands out, the 
finance of the Bill is wrecked, and we are face to face with 
dualism, bringing penury and weakness in its train. 
Ought England to encourage so futile an issue of Ireland’s 
struggle for freedom? Would it not be better to fall 
back on a methodical preparation for Home Rule, a 
task in which, I imagine, the Irish Government has 
made some progress in the way of drawing up the neces- 
sary Orders in Council? Into such an Administra- 
tive Council, avowedly temporary, Belfast might 
consent to come. There would then be some educa- 
tion of Irish minds for the full experiment of self- 
government, some practice in common council, some 
plain exhibition to the country that the old Union has 
gone for ever, and she must begin building anew. 
But it would be better still tosettle definitely now. Belfast 
knows that she stands at the bar, and that in the court of 
conscience she can hope for no acquittal. Will she not 
pause before she exhibits to Ireland and the world the 
sort of thing she has come to be? Even Ulster has its 
Moderates, fully aware of the association between 
the business of Northern Ireland and the credit of the 
South, and Sir Edward Carson may one day, greatly 
daring, put himself at their head, instead of at the tail 
of the Orange band. 

Let us hope, therefore, for an immediate experiment 
in Home Rule, backed by an honest Civil Service, 
and containing the seed of full liberty, the promise 
of the hour when a united Ireland will shake off 
our erratic hand, and stand erect, though not alone. 
What genius is hers, running to waste in petty runlets 
of idleness and gossip and division! What charm, 
so weakened in its dependence on our stronger, 
our debasing, power! How the revolt of her 
children of light, drawn so miserably into the German 
toils, rebukes us no less than her! Cannot both of us 
learn its lesson, and see that it be not wholly thrown 
away !* 

H. W. M. 


A London Hiarp. 
Lonpon, FrRipay. 
IRELAND’s emotional quickness runs through half-a- 
dozen moods to our one; and I believe half the trouble 
between us is that she thinks so much quicker than we 








*I put this question to one of the more moderate leaders of Sinn 
Fein. His answer was: “ Nothing that is sincere is thrown away.” 
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do. If only we could have set our statesmanship at work 
in the hour of her first reaction against the recklessness of 
the Sinn Fein rising! We could then have done nearly 
anything with her. But we allowed the military to go 
blundering on, until the tale of their mistakes, and of the 
faultless bearing of the Sinn Feiners in their deaths, had 
run through Ireland, and created a passionate revulsion. 
It is still impossible to understand why the military were 
not checked before Mr. Asquith put the bit in their 
mouths. The Lord Lieutenant acted well. He would 
have forestalled the rising; after it was quelled he was 
for limiting the executions. Neither plea was listened 
to, and the golden hour passed. Lord Wimborne is not 
a great man, but he showed himself quick and sensitive, 
and Ireland has rather taken to him as it did to his able 
and clement Under-Secretary. But the Castle totters. I 
hardly see another Viceroy in Lord Wimborne’s seat. 
Nor have we yet reached a settlement. When the Prime 
Minister was in Ireland, he usually took the Socratic line, 
questioning much, disclosing little. Still, he opened the 
window of one of the closest administrative prisons in 
Europe, and that was something. 


Tue soldiers had to act quickly, but I hope that 
some of their mistakes will be amended. Poets fared 
ill at their hands; two of my acquaintance were raided. 
One, Mr. Figgis, is still, I am afraid, under arrest, after 
a brilliant capture of his undefended house in Achill 
Island, and the rebellion produced a general raid on the 
spiritual children of the chief rebels, so far as the Dublin 
bookshops disclosed them. Even the attendance at a 
lecture by a Sinn Fein leader was judged an offence. 
That at least was the only sin that could, I fancy, be 
laid to the charge of one of these suspects, who was the 
Chairman of the Carrickmacross District Council. A 
man of substance, of authority in his way, he was a 
National or Redmondite Volunteer, a constitutionalist, a 
subscriber to the Corn Millers’ Red Cross Fund, and the 
recipient of a letter of thanks from Lord Wimborne for his 
recruiting work. But he was seen to applaud Mr. 
Pearse’s discourse on the Manchester Martyrs, and that, 
I suppose, was enough to blot these services out. 


How is one to interpret the rumor of peace that flew 
through the country this week, buoyed up by a general 
rise in securities and tales of American intervention 
and of Germany’s surrender? I cannot say. Certainly 


the Bethmann-Hollweg interview—thin, hard, dis- 
ingenuous—gave it no support. More probably it 
rested on Mr. Wilson’s hint of mediation. And there 


some ground of substance exists. I doubt whether we 
realize here how seriously American statesmen view the 
prospect of a prolonged war, in which they see the com- 
batants going on far beyond their strength, and even 
beyond the possibility of a recovery for civilization, and 
yet being unable to stop when they would. There is 
another dominant American concern, and that is the 
effect of the war on the Far East. America does not 
think we take enough account of this. If she sees these 
dangers swelling into an unmanageable bulk, I cannot 
but think she will intervene. 








Wartcuinc the House of Commons during the debate 
on the Ponsonby-MacDonald interpellation, I thought its 
atmosphere changed from the earlier days of the war. 
Mr. MacDonald’s speech made its very moderate plea for 
an approach to the negotiating zone with much skill, and 
the House listened well, in the reflective mood which 
flatters a speaker, even when it does not rise to approba- 
tion or assent. The temper changed with Sir Edward 





Grey’s sharp and challenging retort, not, indeed, to Mr. 
MacDonald, but to Mr. Ponsonby. What was its 
psychology? Personal estrangement had something to 
do with it. Sir Edward and Mr. Ponsonby invariably 
jar each other; both sincere and direct of mind, they 
rarely meet without a clash of temperament. But the 
Foreign Secretary may have felt also that the German 
Chancellor had gone back to Junkerdom, and quitted the 
more open ground of the Chicago interview. Hence the 
harshness of tone of a speech which was not designed, I 
think, to shut any door of settlement that may be left 
even slightly ajar. 

Ir I were a statesman I should keep my eye on Mr. 
Yeo. For Mr. Yeo has organized and headed the first 
serious revolt against conscription—the revolt of the 
traders. That the Small (and medium) tradesman has 
been hit hard by the war no man who walks up a London 
suburban street and counts the number of closed shops on 
his way, can fail to see, nor how great a social change is 
operating as the result of the levée en masse. But it is 
the touch of the compulsionist screw which has worked 


the most serious disorganization. Up to that 
point the shopkeeper was usually able to hang 
on, especially if his business was divided among 


two or more branches. But conscription has upset 
his thrifty calculations of how to carry on with 
the smallest possible staff of assistants, or, maybe, with 
his own unaided Work and skill. Now this last resource 
is gone. I hear tales of widespread distress and even 
despair. The tribunals do not listen. They cut off the 
nation’s taxpayers, perhaps the most useful and indus- 
trious of them all, as remorselessly as they hand over the 
conscientious objector. So with agriculture. Months ago one 
received warning after warning that the farms were being 
depleted to such an extent that the harvest was bound 
to go short. The Government, intent on “ combing ’’ 
out its citizens, pays no heed until at the eleventh hour 
it confesses the impoverishment of the fields. Into what 
hands have we fallen! 


Are Mr. Churchill’s storming tactics quite the right 
method of recapturing the confidence of the House of 
Commons? Recognition of the great critical powers of 
his speech on war strategy the other night was a little 
obstructed in the minds of its hearers by an unsubduable 
sense of the hardihood of the performance. A decent 
period of prayer and fasting had been designed by some 
pious spirits for the returned prodigal, but evidently 
there is no room in Mr. Churchill’s fast-moving plans 
for any such penitential delays or pretences. To the 
open resentment of his Unionist neighbors, he is already 
in the lists with Sir Edward Carson for the captaincy of 
the Adullamites. Apparently, his leadership is to be 
accepted by the small Liberal section of this loosely-knit 
group. On the other hand, the Unionists, reverting to 
an old practice of theirs, rather pointedly left their new 
associate without the support even of their presence 
during his war speech, and among the first to rise and go 
was Sir Edward Carson. Clearly this is going to be an 
interesting struggle, especially in the eyes of those grimly 
smiling watchers of its progress, Mr. Churchill’s former 
colleagues in the Government. 


Mr. LieEweEtyn Davies came so near being a great 
man that one would have desired a more resounding close 
to his long life. I suppose he was the most purely intel- 
lectual of the small group of men who founded 
“Christian Socialism” and gave it many heirs. His 
mind was critical of many movements for which, in his 
earlier days, he might have been thought to stand— 
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Gladstonian Liberalism, social reform in its later stages, 
the softening of the Poor Law—and some of his criticisms 
might be thought to be more hard than essentially true. 
But he had a final recovery to sympathy, and his clear 
mind and erect character and judgment made him some- 
thing of a judge in Israel. Scholars, and other than 
scholars, will always be grateful to him for his share in 
the famous prose translation of the ‘‘ Republic.”’ 


More than one of the rebel leaders who were executed 
contrived to say something which Ireland is likely to 
remember. MacBride’s bearing was the most soldierly. 
The officer in charge of the firing party showed (I am told) 
some emotion. Noticing this, MacBride said gently, 
“ Do not let what you have to do ever disturb your rest.”’ 
And when it was proposed to blind his eyes, he refused 
and said, ‘“‘ I’ve been looking down rifle barrels all my 
life. Fire when I bow my head.”’ 

A WAYFARER. 





Wife and Letters. 





JUST IMAGINE! 


Few phrases are more often on the lips of men and 
women than this brief and casual appeal to mental and 
emotional activity ; how common and simple the request 
sounds and yet how tremendous in reality it is! “‘ Do 
use your imagination’’ the pedagogue growls at his 
dullard pupil. “ Just imagine!’’ one girl laughs to 
another as they chat. Thus would one be led to think 
that imagination was a faculty of general use—a gift of 
easy mastery. Yet many of our present discontents and 
much human suffering throughout the ages have taken 
their origin in the lack of this very thing, and have had 
their birth, paradoxically, in a barren mind. 
Imagination is neither simple of definition nor 
single in its aspects. Since it is the making of mental 
images or pictures, its nature will vary with our con- 
ception of pictorial art. Obviously, some artists are 
more concerned to reproduce with accuracy the object 
of their study ; while others are eager to transfigure it, 
to breathe the ideal and the romantic into the real and 
the prosaic, to break right away from actuality and to 
carry art from the dreary flats of photography to the 
mountain fastnesses of fantasy. In the same way, mental 
pictures may be either realist or romantic. A man 
whose mind runs to image and to fancy, may express his 
power in a thousand ways: in ridiculous roystering and 
the medley of wondrous words, as did Rabelais; in the 
elfin wisdom of Coleridge, or the superbly sensuous pic- 
turing of Keats; or, to swim abreast of time, in the swift 
devising of a Chesterton, who plays like a gigantic kitten 
with his tangle of jest and truth, neat quips and deep 
philosophy. Such men have minds that work in 
metaphor and simile without an effort. Their leaping 
brains build vision after vision, and rear upon the broad 
foundations of actuality a delicate fashioning of poetry. 
But such men are few. Imagination for the many 
is more realist. Children, indeed, are little bound by 
the hard shackles of the real, and the fairy castles of 
their dream-play lift their towers and their battlements 
over wide countries of whimsical device. But the shades 
of the prison-house are close, and, more than ever in an 
age of industrial materialism and of child-labor, the 
lights fade early from the sky. Just because we pass 
young into a world where so much is done for us mechani- 
cally, we have little scope for mental images. What use 
have we for Gods of Store and Hearth, Lares and Penates, 





when we can trace our supplies to the fertility of Ceylon 
in certain vegetable products, or to the rich corn lands 
and pastures of America? Electricity has ousted Mer- 
cury, and Vesta yields to gas and coal. We pay a coin, 
“a man” ewitches a handle, and, without further 
thought, we are illuminated, warmed, transported, fed 
even, and entertained. All the great problems of food 
and heat and travel that baffled primitive man, and so 
called forth his imaginative powers, we have solved with 
our cunning wits. We are always being called upon to 
think mechanically, and never to imagine. 

Let us neglect for a moment the tremendous possi- 
bility of bringing a new romance into industry, and of 
revitalizing creative imagination in the workaday 
world. Machines have come to stay, perhaps to rule us ; 
accepting the prosaic routine that confronts the worker 
and realizing that it is not given to the average man 
to escape the prose of fact by the magic trap-door of 
fancy, what place can we fairly assign to imagination 
in modern life? Imagination, we saw, was the making 
of pictures in the mind. But all pictures need not be 
fantastic. And just as art may be realistic, so may 
imagination. It need not involve the transfiguring of 
reality, but merely the shaping of more reality. And a 
very noble and necessary virtue is such imagining. It 
may find scope, for instance, in tracing the results of 
conduct and in following with the mind’s eye the dull 
paths of causation. We know that if our neighbor treats 
us in a certain way we feel certain emotions; yet it is a 
feat of imagination, not common to all, to realize that our 
similar treatment of him may produce similar emotions. 
That is to reduce the instance to its simplest proportions. 
More often do people fail to realize, not the similarity 
of results, but the similarity of actions. They cannot 
see that what'a neighbor is doing to them is exactly what 
they have been doing to him. They cannot make a 
mental picture of what is going on. To use the jargon 
of philosophy, they cannot objectify the subjective. In 
other words, they cannot put themselves in other people’s 
shoes. ; 

Imagination of this type is no worthless asset. It 
is chief of the intellectual virtues. Modern views of 
morality suffer frequently and gravely from their ten- 
dency to slur over the importance of hard thinking. 
Aristotle, so fine a stimulant for students weary of 
modern “ sloppiness,’’ certainly grasped this point when 
he emphasized the importance of prudence, that practical 
wisdom which traces means to the ends which theoretic 
wisdom dictates, that power of thought which visualizes 
the results and values of activity. Today we are so 
enamored of the goodwill and the kindly disposition that 
we forget that these things must be applied to be effec- 
tive. Every moral judgment, to be complete, should be 
double: a decision on the motive of the act and a decision 
on its results. Realist imagination, therefore, which is 
the taking of thought, is essential if good motives are to 
work themselves out completely and easily. We cannot 
all spin fairy-tales or coin apt similes. But we can all, 
with an effort, think. 

This practical imagination turns out to be closely 
akin to thoughtfulness. And if, in the drabness of our 
so triumphant civilization, opportunities for the free 
roaming of fancy have waned with the mechanical 
mastery over Nature’s forces, such a gift is doubly useful. 
For this drabness of things, coupled with the intensity 
and the rush of our busy lives, produce inevitably rest- 
lessness and discontent. So many normal desires and 


impulses are crushed and perverted that a corresponding 
warping of the soul and suppression of personality 
follows. Human nature, under the strain of “ speeding 
up,’’ is set on edge, jarred, and infinitely unquiet. Pro- 
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gress, which has saved most men from hunger and cold 
and extremity of privation, has brought them to 
“nerves’’ and made temperaments of tempers. The 
result, then, of our busy, anxious lives is a friction which 
has but a single remedy. That remedy is practical 
imagination, the taking of thought, the donning of 
another’s shoes. When someone has been wearied out 
with long and monotonous routine and the despair of 
drudgery, the slightest lack of thoughtfulness can utterly 
rend his frayed mood, while its presence can delight- 
fully soothe and heal. When the mind is aflame with 
senseless misunderstanding and the sparks of wasteful 
strife glitter and crackle, imagination can save and 
extinguish. 

Imagination is: the foster-nurse of peace, and a 
mutual understanding is the foundation of all tran- 
quillity. Obvious, it may be urged, and yet how 
eternally and ubiquitously forgotten. Just the slight 
effort of mind needed to adopt temporarily a neighbor’s 
point of view seems to be beyond the capacities of many 
who are otherwise energetic and widely gifted. Learning 
and cleverness do not necessarily bring imagination in their 
train. It is not only the ignorant person who believes 
that the way to establish harmony in Europe is for one 
group of Powers to batter the other out of all recognition, 
to plunder and to mutilate, to chastise without end or 
stint. Pedantic professors in all the warring countries 
have made this obvious blunder simply because they 
could not see the elementary point that if an enemy were 
to threaten them with such treatment they would fight 
like cats to the end, and, after the end, would sharpen 
their claws with deathless resentment and rankling hate. 
Punishment, most of all human activities, demands 
imagination for its success. Thus, if peace is ever to be 
restored to a world that ravens with “ strafe-lust,’’ it 
must not only be peace with honor but peace with 
imagination. Charity by itself is not sufficient, neither 
is cleverness. .These two must go together and find 
expression in Mr. Wells’s concept of Love and Fine 
Thinking. Tolerance, broad-mindedness, and all those 
equable virtues which sicken in the feverish atmosphere 
of strife have their root in imagination. 

And should we perchance, as poets and artists, con- 
temn not a little this earthly and practical imagination, 
comparing it hardly with the exquisite achievements of 
fancy, let us remember that for fancy to find free play, 
for poets to sing, and for painters to paint, a certain basis 
of security is needed. That the mind may soar, there 
must be fellowship below, fellowship national, social, 
and individual. The richest creators may be swift in 
wrath and fierce in righteous resentment, but they are 
not eternally quarrelsome, seeking to misunderstand. 

Peace may be a dull and a sterile thing, and it is this 
kind of death and decay against which the theorists of 
militarism inveigh. But peace is not merely a negative 
thing, a synonym for idleness. It can be creative when 
it comes with a ready wit and an active sympathy. And 
sympathy, the queen of virtues, is not merely the blessed 
attribute of a sensitive nature: it demands always an 
effort of will, an act of imagination. 





RATIONS. 


Mr. Crarxson, of the Education Office, was, naturally, 
“ patriotic.”” He did not exactly approve of war in itself, 
though he sometimes agreed with the Bishops that 
there was a good deal to be said in its favor. But he 
considered that, on the whole, we were at least partially 
justified in this particular war, and ever since it began 





he had almost daily debated with himself how best he 
could serve his country. 

Being within the limits of military age, he had long 
wondered whether he ought not to apply for a commis- 
sion or even enlist as a private. He recognized that 
his aptitudes were not distinctively military. He had 
never discharged a firearm in his life, and in his school- 
days had experienced no enjoyment at physical drill. 
The posters appealing for recruits filled him with horror. 
Lord Kitchener, with pointed finger—the women of 
England saying ‘‘Go!’’—the grinning imbecile, 
inscribed ‘‘ He’s happy, are you?’’—the white-haired 
lady directing her boy to the battlefield, and reminding 
Mr. Clarkson of a speech at the Oxford Union in which 
he had nervously quoted the Spartan mother as saying 
“ Return with your shield or without it! ’’—he could 
hardly decide at which of them he shuddered most. Yet 
in his heart he felt an emulous throb when he read of 
the retreat from Mons or the landing at Gallipoli. Even 
now he could not hear the dying echo of ‘‘ Tipperary ”’ 
without a spasm of pathos; and he had known a famous 
leader-writer who joined the ranks of the Sportsmen’s 
Battalion, and was still alive. 

Compulsion did not assist his indecision. He envied 
those over whom the War Office Providence-took charge. 
He envied, not the centurion who said to his servant 
‘Do this,’’ but the servant who did it. Yet he knew 
that compulsion need not touch him. He knew that he 
could be excused as indispensable, just as surely as any 
editor of the Conscriptionist Press. And besides, no 
matter what “patriotism’’ might say, he really did 
believe education to be important. 

Last Tuesday he was going to dine at the National 
Liberal Club. He did not belong to that Club himself, 
because, though not averse from progress, he considered 
the political tone prevailing there too violent, too 
definitely progressive for a Civil Servant. He was going 
merely as the guest of an old friend, whom, with a gentle 
smile, he usually called ‘‘ the Economist.’” He was 
afraid the Economist was a bit of a pacifist too, and, in 
consequence, he sometimes feared the worst for him. 
All the more surprised was he to find his friend con- 
versing at the entrance with an officer in uniform, whom 
Mr. Clarkson conjectured by his badges to be a major, 
though he was not quite sure. It seemed a little sur- 
prising to find a uniform condescending to that Club at 
all; but Mr. Clarkson soon observed several others, and 
reflected on time’s revenges. 

The Major was a member, but came to the same 
little table in the long dining-room looking out over the 
river through a tender screen of plane trees. 

“ You see we've come down to female labor,” said 
the Economist, as a waitress tripped away with the order. 

“Damn good thing, too,’’ cried the Major. ‘“ Don’t 
blow down your neck when they hand the dishes! ”’ 

‘‘T’m afraid the dishes have come down to a female 
level also,’ said the Economist to Mr. Clarkson. ‘‘ Each 
is smaller, and they’ve dropped a course out.’’ 

‘‘ Same with whisky,’’ said the Major ; ‘‘ smaller tot, 
bigger price. Female? You're right!” 

‘‘Do you find the reduction impair the political 
efficiency of the Club?’’ Mr. Clarkson asked. 

‘Don’t know anything about efficiency,’”’ growled 
the Major. “It impairs me/”’ 

‘‘You’re quite right, Clarkson,’’ said the Econo- 
mist. “ Efficiency draws the only line between sufficiency 
and waste.”’ 

‘“‘ There’s no such thing as waste,’’ cried the Major. 
‘* Always do yourself well, and you’ll always feel a damn 
sight better for it.”’ 

‘But I’ve been looking at Acland’s speech this 
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morning,’ Mr. Clarkson objected, ‘‘ and it really seems 
we’re running a little short.’’ 

‘Don’t you believe it, my boy!’’ said the Major, 
impressively. “ These talkers never see life. Now, I 
run across from the War Office sometimes just for tea at 
the Carloy, don’t you know. Full up, my boy! Full 
up every day! Hardly a seat! Soldiermen, nurses, 
pretty women, bits of fluff—you never saw a finer sight! 
Talk about running short! ”’ 

The Major indignantly plunged his moustache into 
his soup-spoon like a thirsty horse. 

“All the best restaurants cram-full every night 
too,’’ he continued. “ Why, I was dining with old Lady- 
smith (you know!) at the Savitz the other night. Chock- 
ablock everywhere! Damn smart people! And not a 
soul comes out under a quid—more likely two. Call that 
poverty? ”’ 

“Why, no,’’ said the Economist, “I call it waste.’’ 

‘* Unless, of course,’ Mr. Clarkson interposed, 
‘‘when you say ‘not a soul,” you mean that their 
spiritual efficiency is increased to the amount of one or 
two pounds.’”’ 

‘‘Oh, damn efficiency! ’’ said the Major; ‘‘ what I 
mean is that what you spend on having a good time is 
never wasted. Now here’s a ‘Carte du Jour’ which I 
pocketed as a souvenir of the Savitz, just as Tommies 
pocket lumps of shell from a battlefield. Let’s make up 
a nice little dinner for one: Hors d’(Euvre ls., Petite 
Marmite 1s. 6d., Eperlans 2s.; then, for economy, we'll 
knock the entrée and roti together, and have Caneton 
d’Aylesbury 14s.; then we’ll give asparagus, 5s., and, 
leaving out the Entremets, a Glace Anans, ls. 6d. 
That makes 25s., so far as I can add it up. Stick on 
15s. for wine, coffee, cigar, and tips, and there you are 
—two quid, as I said. It seems a good lot, but not a 
penny of it’s wasted. The money’s still there. You 
pass on the two quid to the proprietor to do what he 
likes with. He can pass it on to someone else by doing 
himself well in the same way, or he can lend it to the 
Government to spend on munitions, or do whatever he 
darn pleases. That’s what J understand by the circula- 
tion of wealth! ”’ 

The Major looked defiantly at the Economist, who 
refused to take up so dangerous a challenge. So he con- 





tinued in more benignant tones: “ And besides, probably | 
you haven’t eaten all the smelts or all the Aylesbury | 


duck, and what’s left is sold cheap to inferior restaurants, 
or to the poor I’ve seen the poor standing with all 


manner of gear at hotel back doors. Think what a treat | 


half an Aylesbury duck must be to such as they! They 
get their bit, and the two quid’s just as good as ever, and 
you've had a jolly good time, and there you are, don’t you 
know!” 

“ They also serve who only sit and are waited on,” 
said Mr. Clarkson. 

The Major glared defiantly on him in turn, and 
repeated, “ And there you are, don’t you know! ” 

“In our village,’’ murmured the Economist, with 
eyes fixed on the distance, “in our village we can’t get 
lights for the cat. now, because the villagers eat them all 
instead of ordinary meat.” 


“ Well, if it came to killing things, I’d rather be | 


a mild-eyed vegetarian at once,” said Mr. Clarkson. 
“I’m sure I couldn’t even shoot a lamb for food.” 
as the Major stared at him, he hastily added, “I don’t 
mean I couldn’t hit it.” 

“Bah! It’s all humbug about the sufferings of the 
poor,’’ the Major grumbled. “ Everyone knows the poor 
are having the time of their lives. Look at the trade in 
gramophones, watches, and cheap jewellery! The State 
can’t spend five millions a day without somebody being 


And | 





richer, I suppose? It’s the poor who get it in the end, 
and casualties make them fewer, so there’s more for each 
to enjoy. Just as old Ladysmith says, he never knew 
what a good circulation meant till he lost an arm. 
Nobody out of work! Wages gone up, God knows how 
much! It’s the poor just as much as Northcliffe who save 
us from peace talk and bash the pacifist heads.”’ 

“T see,” said the Economist, “that Acland praises 
the work of the Cambridge scientists in estimating the 
food values of different kinds of straws, and making them 
palatable and digestible.” 

“ Bless my soul! ’’ cried the Major, “do they take 
me for a bally charger?” 

“It is rather noticeable,” said Mr. Clarkson, “ how 
the ’Varsities have risen to actuality. Here’s Prothero, 
whom I went to Oxford to vote for because he has a 
brainy sort of name—he adjures the Government to put 
us all on rations.” 

“ Rations?” cried the Major; “ 1} 1b. meat, 1 lb. 
bread, $ lb. bacon, 3 oz. cheese, § oz. tea, } lb. jam, 
3 oz. sugar, 4 oz. salt, 1-36 oz. pepper, 1-20 oz. mustard, 
4 lb. vegetables, 1-320 gallon limejuice, 1-64 gallon rum, 
at the discretion of the General Officer Commanding on 
the recommendation of the Medical Officer, and for what 
you are about to receive may the Lord make you truly 
thankful! ” 

“Tt will certainly make a change in the Savitz 
menu,’’ Mr. Clarkson observed ; “ but then, you know, 
‘ Wer nie sein Brot mit Thrinen ass! ’” 

“Don’t talk Hun at me, sir, don’t talk Hun at 
me!’’ muttered the Major. 

“ Tt will be a difficult job to apportion the rations all 
round,’’ said the Economist, ‘ but the Germans seem 
to manage it.” 

“What Huns can do, we can do, sir,”’ the Major 
cried, banging the table. ‘‘ Old Ladysmith tells me that 
for weeks his rations were half a biscuit and a lump of 
horse, and horse-jelly for the sick, flavored with almond 
hair-oil commandeered from the barber’s shop. «If it 
comes to that, please God we can do the same. We'll 
commandeer Truefitt’s, and do the same! ” 

“T hope we'll begin on the racehorses,” said the 
Economist. 

“And perhaps the sportsmen may get a little fox- 
shooting,” said Mr. Clarkson. But the Major rose and 
went to pay his bill. 

When Mr. Clarkson reached his rooms, he said to 
himself, ‘‘ I have found it!’’ and rang the bell. 

“‘Oh, I wanted to say I have found it, Mrs. 
Wilson,’’ he observed to the landlady; ‘‘I have found 
it ! as the mathematician said when he ran naked through 
the town.”’ 

‘“‘ Begging your pardon, sir, though not holding 
with such goings on, it was a female as did that, in 
Coventry, so they do say,” Mrs. Wilson answered. 

‘The point is, Mrs. Wilson,’’ he continued, ‘‘ on 
my egg mornings you will do me one egg instead of two, 
and on my fish mornings only half a fish instead of a 
whole.’’ 

‘* And what’s the object of that, sir? And what’s 
to be done with the other half, if I may make so bold to 
ask? ’’ 

“‘The object is national service,’’ Mr. 
answered. “ Thrift, thrift, Mrs. Wilson! 


Clarkson 
The other 


half will coldly furnish forth the cat with a substitute 
for lights—whatever lights may be that the poor should 
now be driven to batten on such offal.’’ 

“ It’s cruel hard,” said Mrs. Wilson in the kitchen, 
“this ‘ere war’s cruel hard, more especial for the gentle- 
folk ; but I never did expect to see my gentleman come 
down, as you might say, to one egg and half a fish! ”’ 
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MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH. 


sy H. G. WELLS. 
(Continued from page 219.) 


BOOK I. 
Matching’s Easy at Ease. 


§ 10. 

Tue bright interest of this cousinship helped Mr. Direck 
more than anything to get the better of his Robinson- 
anecdote crave, and when presently he found his dialogue 
with Mr. Britling resumed, he turned at once to this 
remarkable discovery of his long lost and indeed hitherto 
unsuspected relative. “ It’s an American sort of thing to 
do, I suppose,’’ he said apologetically, “ but I almost 
thought of going on, on Monday, to Market Saffron, 
which was the locality of the Hinkinsons, and just 
looking about at the tombstones in the churchyard for a 
day or so.”’ 

“Very probably,’’ said Mr. Britling, “ you’d find 
something about them in the parish registers. Lots of 
our registers go back three hundred years or more. I’ll 
drive you over in my lil’ car.” 

“Oh! I wouldn’t put you to that trouble,’’ said Mr. 
Direck hastily. 

‘“‘ It’s no trouble. 


I like the driving—what I have 
had of it. 


And while we’re at it, we'll come back by 
Harborough High Oak and look up the Corner 
pedigree. They’re all over that district still. And the 
road’s not really difficult ; it’s only a bit up and down and 
roundabout.’’ 

“T couldn’t think, Mr. Britling, of putting you to 
that much trouble.” 

“It’s no trouble. 
to take Gladys——”’ 

“Gladys? ’’ said Mr. Direck, with sudden hope. 

““ That’s*my name for the lil’ car. I’m dying to take 
her for something like a decent run. I’ve only had her 
out four times altogether, and I’ve not got her up yet to 
forty miles. Which I’m told she ought to do easily. 
We'll consider that settled.”’ 

For the moment Mr. Direck couldn’t think of any 
further excuse. But it was very clear in his mind that 
something must happen; he wished he knew of some- 
body who could send a recall telegram from London, to 
prevent him committing himself to the casual destinies 
of Mr. Britling’s car again. And then another interest 
became uppermost in his mind. 

“You'd hardly believe me,’’ he said, “ if I told you 
that that Miss Corner of yours has a quite extraordinary 
resemblance to a miniature [’ve got away there in 
America of a cousin of my maternal grandmother’s. She 
seems a very pleasant young lady.”’ 

But Mr. Britling supplied no further information 
about Miss Corner. 

“Tt must be very interesting,’’ he said, “to come 
over here and pick up these American families of yours 
on the monuments and tombstones. You know, of course, 
that district south of Evesham where every other church 
monument bears the stars and stripes, the arms of 
departed Washingtons. I doubt, though, if-you’ll still 
find the name about there. Nor will you find many 
Hinkinsons in Market Saffron. But lots of this country 
here has five or six hundred-year-old families still 
flourishing. That’s why Essex is so much more 
genuinely Old England than Surrey, say, or Kent. 
Round here you’ll find Corners and Fairlies, and then 
you get Capels, and then away down towards Dunmow 
and Braintree Maynards and Byngs. And there are 
oaks and hornbeams in the park about Claverings that 
have echoed to the howling of wolves and the clank of 
men in armour. All the old farms here are moated— 
because of the wolves. Claverings itself is Tudor, and 


I want a day off, and I’m dying 


rather fine too. And the cottages still wear thatch. . .”’ | 





He reflected. “ Now, if you went south of London 
instead of northward it’s all different. You're in a 
different period, a different society. You’re in London 
suburbs right down to the sea. You'll find no genuine 
estates left, not of our deep-rooted familiar sort. You'll 
find millionaires and that sort of people, sitting in the 
old places. Surrey is full of rich stockbrokers, com- 
pany-promoters, bookies, judges, newspaper proprietors. 
Sort of people who fence the paths across their parks. 
They do something to the old places—I don’t know what 
they do—but instantly the countryside becomes a villa- 
dom. And little sub-estates and red-brick villas and 
art cottages spring up. And a kind of new, hard neat- 
ness. And pneumatic tyre and automobile spirit 
advertisements, great glaring boards by the roadside. 
And all the poor people are inspected and rushed about 
until they forget who their grandfathers were. They 
become villa parasites and odd-job men, and grow 
basely rich and buy gramophones. This Essex and 
yonder Surrey are as different as Russia and Germany. 
But for one American who comes to look at Essex 
twenty go to Godalming and Guildford and Dorking 
and Lewes and Canterbury. Those Surrey people are 
not properly English at all. They are strenuous. You 
have to get on or get out. They drill their gardeners, 
lecture very fast on agricultural efficiency, and have 
miniature rifle-ranges in every village. It’s a county of 
new notice-boards and barbed-wire fences; there’s 
always a policeman round the corner. .They dress for 
dinner. They dress for everything. If a man gets up 
in the night to look for a burglar he puts on the correct 
costume—or doesn’t go. They’ve got a special scien- 
tific system for urging on their tramps. And they 
lock up their churches on a week-day. Half their soil 
is hard chalk or a rationalistic sand, only suitable for 
bunkers and villa foundations. And they play golf in 
a large, expensive, thorough way, because it’s the thing 
to do. . . . Now, here in Essex, we’re as lax as the 
eighteenth century. We hunt in any old clothes. Our 
soil is a rich, succulent clay; it becomes semi-fluid in 
winter—when we go about in waders shooting duck. 
All our finger-posts have been twisted round by face- 
tious men years ago. And we pool our breeds of hens 
and pigs. Our roses and oaks are wonderful; that 
alone shows that this is the real England. If I wanted 
to play golf—which I don’t, being a decent Essex man— 
I should have to motor ten miles into Hertfordshire. 
And for rheumatics and longevity Surrey can’t touch us. 
I want you to be clear on these points, because they 
really will affect your impressions of this place. . . . 
This country is a part of the real England—England 
outside London and outside manufactures. It’s one 
with Wessex and Mercia or old Yorkshire—or for the 
matter of that, with Meath or Lothian. And it’s the 
essential England still. . . .” 


§ 11. 


It detracted a little from Mr. Direck’s appreciation 
of this flow of information that it was taking them away 
from the rest of the company. He wanted to see more 
of his new-found cousin, and what the baby and the 
Bengali gentleman—whom manifestly one mustn’t call 
“colored ’’—and the large-nosed lady and all the other 
inexplicables would get up to. Instead of which, Mr. 
Britling was leading him off alone with an air of show- 
ing him round the premises, and talking too rapidly 
and variously for a question to be got in edgeways, 
much Jess any broaching of the matter that Mr. Direck 
had come over to settle. 

There was quite a lot of rose garden ; it made the air 
delicious, and it was full of great tumbling bushes of 
roses and of neglected standards, and it had a long 
pergola of creepers and trailers, and a great arbor ; and 
underneath, over the beds everywhere, contrary to all the 
rules, the blossom of a multitude of pansies and stocks 
and little trailing plants swarmed and crowded and 
scrimmaged and drilled and fought great massed 
attacks. And then Mr. Britling talked their way round 
a red-walled vegetable garden, with an abundance of 
fruit trees, and through a door into a terraced square 
that had once been a farmyard, outside the converted 
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barn. The barn doors had been replaced by a door- 
pierced window of glass, and in the middle of the square 
space a deep tank had been made, full of rainwater, in 
which Mr. Britling remarked casually that ‘‘ everybody 
bathed when the weather was hot. Thyme and rose- 
mary and suchlike sweet-scented things grew on the 
terrace about the tank, and ten trimmed little trees of 
Arbor vite stood sentinel. Mr. Direck was tantaliz- 
ingly aware that beyond some lilac bushes were his new- 
found cousin and the kindred young woman in blue 
playing tennis with the Indian and another young man, 
while, whenever it was necessary, the large-nosed lady 
crossed the stage and brooded soothingly over the 
perambulator. And Mr. Britling, choosing a seat from 
which Mr. Direck just couldn’t look comfortably through 
the green branches at the flying glimpses of pink and 
blue and white and brown, continued to talk about Eng- 
land and America in relation to each other and every- 
thing else under the sun. 

Presently, through a distant gate, the two small 
boys were momentarily visible wheeling small but service- 
able bicycles, followed, after a little interval, by the 
German tutor. Then an enormous grey cat came slowly 
across the garden court, and sat down to listen respect- 
fully to Mr. Britling. The afternoon sky was an intense 
blue, with little puff-balls of cloud lined out across it. 

Occasionally, from chance remarks of Mr. Britling’s, 
Mr. Direck was led to infer that his first impressions as 
an American visitor were being related to his host, but 
as a matter of fact he was permitted to relate nothing ; 
Mr. Britling did all the talking. He sat beside his guest 
and spirted and played ideas and reflections like a happy 
fountain in the sunshine. 

Mr. Direck sat comfortably, and smoked with quiet 
appreciation the one after-lunch cigar he allowed him- 
self. At any rate, if he himself felt rather word-bound, 
the fountain was nimble and entertaining. He listened 
in a general sort of way to the talk ; it was quite impos- 
sible to follow it thoughtfully throughout all its chinks 
and turnings, while his eyes wandered about the garden 
and went ever and again to the flitting tennis-players 
beyond the green. It was all very gay and comfortable 
and complete; it was various and delightful without 
being in the least opulent; that was one of the little 
secrets America had to learn. It didn’t look as though 
it had been made or bought or cost anything, it looked 
as though it had happened rather luckily. . . . 

Mr. Britling’s talk became like a wide stream flow- 
ing through Mr. Direck’s mind, bearing along 
momentary impressions and observations, drifting 
memories of all the crowded English sights and sounds 
of the last five days, filmy imaginations about ancestral 
names and pretty cousins, scraps of those prepared con- 
versational openings on Mr. Britling’s standing in 
America, the explanation about the lecture club, the 
still incompletely forgotten purport of the Robinson 
anecdote. .. . 

“* Nobody planned the British estate system, nobody 
planned the British aristocratic system, nobody planned 
the confounded constitution: it came about; it was like 
layer after layer wrapping round an agate, but you see 
it came about so happily in a way, it so suited the 
climate and the temperament of our people and our 
island; it was, on the whole, so cosy that our people 
settled downintoit. Youcan’t help settling down into it; 
they had already settled down by the days of Queen 
Anne, and Heaven knows if we shall ever really get 
away again. We’re like that little shell, the Lingula, 
that is found in the oldest rocks, and lives to-day : it 
fitted its easy conditions, and it has never modified 
since. Why should it? It excretes all its disturbing 
forces. Our younger sons go away and found colonial 
empires. Our surplus cottage children emigrate to 
Australia and Canada, or migrate into the towns. It 
doesn’t alter this... .’’ 


§ 12. 


Mr. Direck’s eye had come to rest upon the barn, 
and its expression changed slowly from lazy apprecia- 
tion to a brightening intelligence. Suddenly, he resolved 
to say something. He resolved to say it so firmly that 


| 
| 


| 





he determined to say it even if Mr. Britling went on 


| talking all the time. 


“T suppose, Mr. Britling,’’ he said, “ this barn here 
dates from the days of Queen Anne?” 

“The walls of the yard here are probably earlier: 
probably monastic. That grey patch in the corner, for 
example. The barn itself is Georgian.’’ 

“ And here it is still. And this farmyard, here it 
is still.” 

Mr. Britling was for flying off again, but Mr. Direck 
would not listen; ha held on like a man who keeps his 
grip on a lasso. 

“ There’s one thing I would like to remark about 
your barn, Mr. Britling, and I might, while I am at 
it, say the same thing about your farmyard.” 

Mr. Britling was held. ‘“ What’s that?” he asked. 

“ Well,’ said Mr. Direck, “the point that strikes 
me most about all this is that that barn isn’t a barn any 
longer, and that this farmyard isn’t a farmyard. There 
isn’t any wheat or chaff or anything of that sort in the 
barn, and there never will be again: there’s just a 
pianola and a dancing floor, and if a cow came into this 
farmyard everybody in the place would be shooing it 
out again. They'd regard it as a most unnatural 
object.” 

He had a pleasant sense of talking at last. He kept 
right on. He was moved to a sweeping generalization. 

“You were so good as to ask me, Mr. Britling, a 
little while ago, what my first impression of England 
was. Well, Mr. Britling, my first impression of Eng- 
land that seems to me to matter in the least is this: that 
it looks and feels more like the traditional Old England 
than anyone could possibly have believed, and that in 
reality it is less like the traditional Old England than 
anyone could ever possibly have imagined.” 

He was carried on even further. He made a 
tremendous literary epigram. “I thought,’’ he said, 
“when I looked out of the train this morning that I had 
come to the England of Washington Irving. I find it 
is not even the England of Mrs. Humphry Ward.” 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


MR. BRITLING CONTINUES HIS EXPOSITION. 


§ 1. 

Mr. Drrecx found little reason to revise his dictum in 
the subsequent experiences of the afternoon. Indeed, 
the afternoon and the next day were steadily consistent 
in confirming what a very good dictum it had been. 
The scenery was the traditional scenery of England, 
and all the people seemed quicker, more irresponsible, 
more chaotic, than anyone could have anticipated, and 
entirely inexplicable by any recognized code of English 
relationships. . . . 

‘You think that John Bull is dead and a strange 
generation is wearing his clothes,” said Mr. Britling. 
“T think you'll find very soon it’s the old John Bull. 
Perhaps not Mrs. Humphry Ward’s John Bull, or Mrs. 
Henry Wood’s John Bull, but true essentially to 
Shakespeare, Fielding, Dickens, Meredith. 

“ I suppose,” he added, “ there are changes. There’s 
a new generation grown up. . . .”’ 

He looked at his barn and tke swimming pool. 
‘It’s a good point of yours about the barn,’”’ he said. 
“Wl t you say reminds me of that very jolly thing 
of Kipling’s about the old mill-wheel that began by 
grinding corn and ended by driving dynamos. . . . 

“Only I admit that barn doesn’t exactly drive a 
dynamo. .. . 

“ To be frank, it’s just a pleasure barn. 

“The country can affordit. . . .” 


§ 2. 
He left it at that for the time, but throughout the 
afternoon Mr. Direck had the gratification of seeing 


his thought floating round and round in the back- 
waters of Mr. Britling’s mental current. If it didn’t 


itself get into the stream again its reflection at any 
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rate appeared and reappeared. He was taken about 
with great assiduity throughout the afternoon, and he 
got no more than occasional glimpses of the rest of the 
Dower House circle until six o’clock in the evening. 

Meanwhile the fountains of Mr. Britling’s active 
and encyclopedic mind played steadily. 

He was inordinately proud of England, and he 
abused her incessantly. 
Mr. Direck as the amiable summation of a grotesque 
assembly of faults. That was the view into which the 
comforts and prosperities of his middle age had brought 
him from a radicalism that had in its earlier stages 
been angry and bitter. And for Mr. Britling England 
was “here.’’ Essex was the county he knew. He took 
Mr. Direck out from his walled garden by a little door 
into a trim paddock with two white goals. “ We play 
hockey here on Sundays,” he said, in a way that gave 
Mr. Direck no hint of the practically compulsory par- 
ticipation of every visitor to Matching’s Easy in 
this violent and dangerous exercise, and thence they 
passed by a rich deep lane and into a high road that 
ran along the edge of the deer park of Claverings. 
‘We will call in on Claverings later,’’ said Mr. Bnit- 
ling. ‘Lady Homartyn has some people there for the 
week-end, and you ought to see the sort of thing it 
is and the sort of people they are. She wanted us to 
lunch there to-morrow, but I didn’t accept that because 
of our afternoon hockey.” 

Mr. Direck received this reason uncritically. 

The village reminded Mr. Direck of Abbey’s pic- 
tures. There was an inn with a sign standing out in 
the road, a painted sign of the Clavering Arms; it 
had a water trough (such as Mr. Weller senior ducked 
the dissenter in) and a green painted table outside its 
inviting door. There were also a general shop and a 
number of very pleasant cottages, each marked with 
the Mainstay crest. All this was grouped about a green 
with real geese drilling thereon. Mr. Britling con- 
ducted his visitor (through a lych gate) into the church- 
yard, and there they found mossy, tumble-down tomb- 
stones, one with a skull and cross-bones upon it, that 
went back to the later seventeenth century. In the 
aisle of the church were three huge hatchments, and 
there was a side chapel devoted to the Mainstay family 
and the Barons Homartyn, with a series of monuments 
that began with painted Tudor effigies and came down 
to a vast stained glass window of the vilest commercial 
Victorian. There were also medieval brasses of parish 
priests, and a marble Crusader and his lady of some 
extinguished family which had ruled Matching’s Easy 
before the Mainstays came. And as the two gentlemen 
emerged from the church they ran against the perfect 
vicar, Mr. Dimple, ample and genial, with an em- 
bracing laugh and an enveloping voice. “ Come to see 
the old country,” he said to Mr. Direck. “So Good of 
you Americans to do that! So Good of you. a ys 

There was some amiable sparring between the 
worthy man and Mr. Britling about bringing Mr. 
Direck to church on Sunday morning. “ He’s terribly 
Lax,’’ said Mr. Dimple to Mr. Direck, smiling radiantly. 
“Terribly Lax. But then nowadays Everybody is so 
Lax. And he’s very Good to my Coal Club; I don’t 
know what we should do without him. So I just 
admonish him. And if he doesn’t go to church, well, 
anyhow he doesn’t go anywhere else. He may be a 
poor churchman, but anyhow he’s not a dissenter. . . .”’ 

“In England, you see,’”’ Mr. Britling remarked, 
after they had parted from the reverend gentleman, ‘“ we 
have domesticated everything. We have even domes- 
ticated God.” 

For awhile Mr. Britling showed Mr. Direck English 
lanes, and then came back along narrow white paths 
across small fields of rising wheat, to the village and 
a little gate that led into the park. 

“Well,” said Mr. Direck, “what you say about 
domestication does seem to me to be very true indeed. 
Why ! even those clouds up there look as though they had 
a shepherd and were grazing.’”’ 

“ Ready for sheariag almost,’’ said Mr. Britling. 

“ Indeed,’’ said Mr. Direck, raising his voice a little, 
“T’ve seen scarcely anything in England that wasn’t 


| 
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domesticated, unless it was some of your back streets in 
London.”’ 


Mr. Britling seened to reflect for a moment. 
hey’re an excrescence,’’ he said. 


ale 


§ 3. 


The park had a trim wildness like nature in an old 
Italian picture, dappled fallow deer grouped close at 
hand and looked at the two men fearlessly, the path 
dropped through oak trees and some stunted bracken 
to a little loitering stream, that paused ever and again 
to play at ponds and waterfalls and bear a fleet of 
water-lily leaves, and then their way curved round in 
an indolent sweep towards the cedars and shrubberies 
of the great house. The house looked low and extensive 
to an American eye, and its red-brick chimneys rose 
like infantry in open erder along its extended line. There 
was a glimpse of flower-bright garden and terraces to the 
right as they came round the corner to the front of the 
house through a path cut in the laurel bushes. 

Mr. Britling had a moment of exposition as they 
approached the entrance. 

“*T expect we shall find Philbert from the Home Office 
—or is it the Local Government Board !—and Sir Thomas 
Loot, the Treasury man. There may be some other 
people of that sort, the people we call the Government 
Class. Wives also. And I rather fancy the Countess of 
Frensham is coming, she’s strong on the Irish Question, 
and Lady Venetia Trumpington, who, they say, isa beauty 
—I’ve never seen her. It’s Lady Homartyn’s way to 
expect me to come’ in—not that I’m an important item 
at these week-end social feasts—but she likes to see me 
on the table—to be nibbled at if anyone wants to do so— 
like the olives and the salted almonds. And she always 
asks me to lunch on Sunday and I always refuse—because 


of the hockey. So you see I -ut in an appearance on the 
Saturday afternoon. . . .” 

They had reached the big doorway. 

It opened into a large cool hall adorned with the 
heads of hippopotami and rhinoceroses and a stuffed lion, 
and furnished chiefly with a vast table on which hats and 
sticks and newspapers were littered. A manservant with 
a subdued, semi-confidential manner, conveyed to Mr. 
Britling that her ladyship was on the terrace, and took 
the hats and sticks that were handed to him and led the 
way through the house. They emerged upon a broad 
terrace looking out under great cedar trees upon flower 
beds and stone urns and tennis lawns and yew hedges 
that dipped to give a view of distant hills. On the 
terrace were grouped perhaps a dozen people for the most 
part holding teacups, they sat in deck chairs and folding 
seats about a little table that bore the tea-things. Lady 
Homartyn came forward to welcome the newcomers. 

Mr. Direck was introduced as a travelling American 
gratified to see a typical English country house, and 
Lady Homartyn in an habituated way ran over the points 
of her Tudor specimen. Mr. Direck was not accustomed 
to titled people, and was suddenly in doubt whether you 
call a baroness “‘ My Lady ’”’ or “ Your Ladyship,’”’ so he 
wisely avoided any form of address until he had a lead 
from Mr. Britlhng. Mr. Britling presently called her 
“Lady Homartyn.’’ She took Mr. Direck and sat him 
down beside a lady whose name he didn’t catch, but who 
had had a lot to do with the British Embassy at Washing- 
ton, and then she handed Mr. Britling over to the Right 
Honble. George Philbert, who was anxious to discuss 
certain points in the latest book of essays. The conversa- 
tion of the lady from Washington was intelligent but not 
exacting, and Mr. Direck was able to give a certain 
amount of attention to the general effect of the scene. 

He was a little disappointed to find that the servants 
didn’t wear livery. In American magazine pictures and 
in American cinematograph films of English stories and 
in the houses of very rich Americans living in England, 
they do so. And the Mansion House is misleading; he 
had met a compatriot who had recently dined at the 
Mansion House, and who had described “ flunkeys’’ in 
hair-powder and cloth of gold—like Thackeray’s Jeames 
Yellowplush. But here the only servants were two slim, 
discreet and attentive young gentlemer in black coats and 
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with a gentle piety of manner instead of pride. And he was 
a little disappointed too by a certain lack of splendor in 
the company. The ladies affected him as being ill- 
dressed ; there was none of the hard snap, the “ There! 
and what do you say to it?’’ about them of the well- 
dressed American woman, and the men too were not so 
much tailored as unobtrusively and yet grammatically 
clothed. 


§ 4. 


He was still only in the fragmentary stage of con- 
versation when everything was thrown into commotion 
by the important arrival of Lady Frensham, and there 
was a general reshuffling of places. Lady Frensham had 
arrived from London by automobile; she appeared in 
veils and swathings and a tremendous dust cloak, with a 
sort of nephew in her train who had driven the car. She 
was manifestly a constitutionally triumphant woman. A 
certain afternoon lassitude vanished in the swirl of her 
arrival. Mr. Philbert removed wrappings and handed 
them to the manservant. 

“T lunched with Sir Edward Carson to-day, my 
dear,’’ she told Lady Homartyn, and rolled a belligerent 
eye at Philbert. 

“ And is he as obdurate as ever? ”’ 

“ Obdurate! It’s Redmond who’s obdurate,’’ cried 
Lady Frensham. ‘‘ What do you say, Mr. Britling?’”’ 

‘* A plague on both your parties,’’ said Mr. Britling. 

“You can’t keep out of things like that,’’ said Lady 
Frensham with the utmost gusto, “ when the country’s 
on the very verge of civil war. You people who 
try to pretend there isn’t a grave crisis when there is one, 
will be more accountable than anyone—when the civil 
war doescome. It won’t spare you. Mark my words! 

The party became a circle. 

Mr. Direck found himself the interested auditor of a 
real English country-house week-end political conversa- 
tion. This at any rate was like the England of which 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novels had informed him, but yet 
not exactly like it. Perhaps,that was due to the fact that 
for the most part these novels dealt with the England of 
the ’nineties, and things had lost a little in dignity since 


asked Sir Thomas. 


9»? 


those days. But at any rate here were political figures 
and titled people, and they were talking about the 
“ country.” 


Was it possibl e that people of this sort did “ run’ 
the country, after all? When he had read Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in America he had always accepted this 
theory of the story quite easily, but now that he saw 

and heard them——! 

But all governments and rulers and ruling classes 
when you look at them closely are incredible. — 

‘“T don’t believe the country is on the verge of 
civil war,’’ said Mr. Britling. 

“ Facts!  eried Lady Frensham, and seemed to 
wipe away delusions with a rapid gesture of her hands. 

“You’re interested in Ireland, Mr. Dirks? ’’ asked 
Lady Homartyn. 

‘* We see it first when we come over,’’ said Mr. 
Direck rather neatly, and after that he was free to attend 
to the general discussion. 

Lady Frensham, it was manifest, was one of that 
energetic body of aristocratic ladies who were taking up 
an irreconcilable attitude against Home Rule ‘‘ in any 
shape or form’’ at that time. They were rapidly turn- 
ing British politics into a system of bitter personal feuds 
in which all sense of imperial welfare was lost. A wild 
ambition to emulate the extremest suffragettes seemed to 
have seized upon them. They insulted, they denounced, 
they refused every invitation lest they should meet that 
“traitor’’ the Prime Minister, they imitated the party 
hatreds of a fiercer age, and even now the moderate and 
politic Philbert found himself treated as an invisible 
object. They were supported by the extremer section of 
the Tory press, and the most extraordinary writers were 
set up to froth like lunatics against the Government as 
*‘ traitors,’’ as men who “insulted the King’’; the 
““Morning Post’’ and the lighter-witted side of the 
Unionist press generally poured out a torrent of partizan 
nonsense it is now almost incredible to recall. Lady 
Frensham, bridling over Lady Homartyn’s party, and 











for a time leaving Mr. Britling, hurried on to tell of 
the newest developments of the great feud. She had 
a wonderful description of Lady Londonderry sitting 
opposite ‘‘ that old rascal,’’ the Prime Minister, at a 
performance of Mozart’s ‘‘ Zauberfléte.’’ 

“Tf looks could kill! ’’ cried Lady Frensham with 
tremendous gusto. 

“Sir Edward is quite firm that Ulster means to 
fight. They have machine-guns—ammunition. And I 
am sure the army is withus. . . .” 

‘“Where did you get those machine- -guns and 
ammunition? ’’ asked Mr. Britling suddenly. 

‘‘ Ah! that’s a secret,’’ cried Lady Frensham. 

““Um,”’ said Mr. Britling. 

‘“ You see,’’ said Lady Frensham ; “‘ it will be civil 
war! And yet you writing people who have influence 
do nothing to prevent it! ’’ 

“What are we to do, Lady Frensham ?’’ 

‘‘ Tell people how serious it is.’’ 

‘* You mean, tell the Irish Nationalists to lie down 
and be walked over. They won’t be. . a 

‘‘ We'll see about that,’’ cried Lady Frensham, 
“‘ we'll see about that! ”’ 

She was a large and dignified person with a kind 
of figure-head nobility of carriage, but Mr. Direck was 
suddenly reminded of a girl cousin of his who had been 
expelled from college for some particularly elaborate and 
aimless rioting. 

** May I say something to you, Lady Frensham,”’ 
said Mr. Britling, ‘*that you have just said tome? Do 
you realize that this Carsonite campaign is dragging 
these islands within a measurable distance of civil war? ’”’ 

‘* It’s the fault of your Lloyd George and his Govern- 
ment. It’s the fault of your Socialists and senti- 
mentalists. You’ve made the mischief and you have to 
deal with it.’’ 

“Yes. But do you really figure to yourself what a 
civil war may mean for the Empire? Surely there are 
other things in the world besides this quarrel between 
the ‘ loyalists’ of Ulster and the Liberal Government ; 
there are other interests in this big Empire than party 
advantages? You think you are going to frighten this 
Home Rule Government into some ridiculous sort of 
collapse that will bring in the Tories at the next election. 
Well, suppose you don’t manage that. Suppose instead 
that you really do contrive to. bring about a civil war. 
Very few people here or in Ireland want it—I was over 
there not a month ago—but when men have loaded guns 
in their hands they sometimes go off. And then people 
see red. Few people realize what an incurable sore opens 
when fighting begins. Suppose part of the army revolts 
and we get some extraordinary and demoralizing fighting 
over there. India watches these things. Bengal may 
imitate Ireland. At that distance rebellion and treason 
are rebellion and treason, whether they are colored orange 
or green. And then suppose the Germans see fit to 
attack us! ’’ 

Lady Frensham had a woman’s elusiveness. ‘‘ Your 
Redmondites would welcome them with open arms.”’ 

‘Tt isn’t the Redmondites who invite them now, 
anyhow,”’ said Mr. Britling, springing his mine. ‘‘ The 
other day one of your ‘loyalists’ was talking in the 
‘Morning Post’ of preferring conquest by Germany 
to Home Rule; the man who ran the German 
Mausers last April boasted that he would transfer his 
allegiance to the German Emperor rather than see 
Redmond in power.”’ 

“ Rhetoric!!’* said Lady Frensham. “ Rhetoric! ’’ 

“ But one of your Ulster papers has openly boasted 
that arrangements have been made for a ‘ powerful Con- 
tinental monarch ’ to help an Ulster rebellion.’’ 

‘“‘ Which paper? ’’ snatched Lady Frensham. 

Mr. Britling hesitated. 

Mr. Philbert supplied the name. 
the ‘ Irish Churchman.’ ”’ 

“You two have got your case up very well,’’ 
Lady Frensham. “I didn’t know Mr. 
party man.’”’ 

“The Nationalists have been circulating copies,’’ 
said Philbert. “ Naturally.”’ 


“Tsawit. It was 


said 
Britling was a 


“ They make it look worse than mere newspaper talk 
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and specches,’’ Mr. Britling pressed. “ Carson, it seems, 
was lunching with the German Emperor Jast autumn. A 
fine fuss you’d make if Redmond did that All this gun- 
running, too, is German gun-running ’”’ 

‘* What does it matter if it is?’’ said Lady Fren- 
sham, allowing a belligerent eye to rest for the first time 
on Philbert. ‘‘ You drove us to it. One thing we are 
resolved upon at any cost. Johnny Redmond may rule 
England if he likes; he shan’t rule Ireland. 

Mr. Britling shrugged his shoulders, and his face 
betrayed despair. 

““ My one consolation,’’ he said, “in this storm is a 
talk I had last month with a young Irishwoman in Meath. 
She was a young person of twelve, and she took a fancy 
to me—I think because I went with her in an alleged 
dangerous canoe she was forbidden to navigate alone. 
All day the eternal Irish Question had banged about over 
her observant head. When we were out on the water 
she suddenly decided to set me right upon a disregarded 
essential. ‘ You English,’ she said, ‘are just a bit dis- 
posed to take all this trouble seriously. Don’t you fret 
yourself about it. Half the time we’re just 
laffing at you. You'd best leave us all alone. . . .””’ 

And then he went off at a tangent from his own 
anecdote. 

“ But look at this miserable spectacle! ’’ he cried. 
‘ Here is a chance of getting something like a reconcilia- 
tion of the old feud of English and Irish, and something 
like a settlement of these ancient distresses, and there 
seems nO power, no conscience, no sanity in any of us, 
sufficient to save it from this cantankerous bitterness, this 
sheer wicked mischief of mutual exasperation. 

Just when Ireland is getting a gleam of prosperity. 
A murrain on both your parties! ’’ 

“T see, Mr. Britling, you’d hand us all over to Jim 
Larkin! ’’ 

“T’d hand you all over to Sir Horace Plunkett——’’ 

“That doctrinaire dairyman!’’ cried Lady Fren- 
sham, with an air of quite conclusive repartee. “ You're 
hopeless, Mr. Britling. You’re hopeless.’’ 

And Lady Homartyn, seeing that the phase of mere 
personal verdicts drew near, created a diversion by 
giving Lady Frensham a second cup of tea, and flutter- 
ing like a cooling fan about the heated brows of the 
disputants. She suggested tennis... . 


§ 5. 

Mr. Britling was still flushed and ruffled as he and 
his guest returned towards the Dower House. He 
criticized England himself unmercifully, but he hated 
to think that in any respect she fell short of perfection ; 
even her defects he liked to imagine were just a subtler 
kind of power and wisdom. And Lady Frensham had 
stuck her voice and her gestures through all these 
amiable illusions. He was like a lover who calls his 
lady a foolish rogue, and is startled to find that facts 
and strangers do literally agree with him. 

But it was so difficult to resolve Lady Frensham and 
the Irish squabble generally into anything better than 
idiotic mischief, that for a time he was unusually silent 
—wrestling with the problem, and Mr. Direck got the 
conversational initiative. 

“To an American mind it’s a little—startling,’’ said 
Mr. Direck, “to hear ladies expressing such vigorous 
political opinions.”’ 

“T don’t mind that,’’ said Mr. Britling. “ Women 
over here go into politics and into public-houses—I 
don’t see why they shouldn’t. If such things are good 
enough for me they are good enough for women; 
we haven’t your sort of chivalry. But it’s the peculiar 
malignant silliness of this sort of Toryism that’s so 
discreditable. It’s discreditable. There’s no good in 
denying it. Those people you have heard and seen 
are a not unfair sample of our governing class—of a 
certain section of our governing class—as it is to-day. 
Not at all unfair. And you see how amazingly they 
haven’t got hold of anything. There was a time when 
they could be politic. Hidden away they have 
politic instincts even now. . . . But it makes me sick 
to think of this Irish business. Because, you know, 
it’s true—we are drifting towards civil war there.”’ 
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“You are of that opinion? ’’ said Mr. Direck. 

“Well, isn’t itso? Here’s all this Ulster gun-run- 
ning—you heard how she talked of it? Isn’t it enough 
to drive the south into open revolt? . . .” 

“Is there very much, do you think, in the suggestion 
that some of this Ulster trouble is a German intrigue? 
You and Mr. Philbert were saying things 

“T don’t know,”’ said Mr. Britling, shortly. 

‘“T don’t know,’’ herepeated. ‘‘ Butitisn’t because 
I don’t think our Unionists and their opponents aren’t 
foolish enough for anything of the sort. It’s only be- 
cause I don’t believe that the Germans are so stupid 
as to do such things... . Why should they? . 

“It makes me—expressionless with anger,’’ said Mr. 
Britling, after a pause, reverting to his main annoyance. 
“They won't consider any compromise. It’s sheer love 
of quarrelling. .. . Those people there think that 
nothing can possibly happen. They are like children 
in a nursery playing rebellion. Unscathed and heed- 
less. Until there is death at their feet they will never 
realize they are playing with loaded guns. 

For a time he said no more; and listened perfune- 
torily while Mr. Direck tried to indicate the feeling in 
New England towards the Irish Question and the many 
difficult propositions an American politician has to face 
in that respect. And when Mr. Britling took up the 
thread of speech again it had little or no relation to Mr. 
Direck’s observations. : 

“The psychology of all this recent insubordination 
and violence is—curious. Exasperating,too. . . 
don’t quite grasp it. It’s the same thing whether 
you look at the suffrage business or the labor people 
or at this Irish muddle. People may be too safe. You 
see we live at the end of a series of secure generations 
in which none of the great things of life have changed 
materially. We've grown up with no sense of danger 
—that is to say, with no sense of responsibility. None 
of us, none of us—for though I talk my actions belie 
me—really believe that life can change very funda- 
mentally any more for ever. All this *’- Mr. Britling 
waved his arm comprehensively—‘ looks as though it 
was bound to go on steadily for ever. It seems incredible 
that the system could be smashed. It seems incredible 
that anything we can do will ever smash the system. 
Lady Homartyn, for example, is incapable of believing 
that she won’t always be able to have week-end parties 
at Claverings, and that the letters and the tea won’t 
come to her bedside in the morning. Or if her imagina- 
tion goes to the point of supposing that some day she 
won’t be there to receive the tea, it means merely that 
she supposes somebody else will be. Her pleasant 
butler may fear to lose his ‘situation,’ but nothing on 
earth could make him imagine a time when there will 
not be a ‘ situation ’ for him to lose. Old Asquith thinks 
that we always have got along, and that we always shall 
get along by being quietly artful and saying, ‘ Wait and 
see.’ And it’s just because we are ail convinced that 
we are so safe against a general breakdown that we are 
able to be so recklessly violent in our special cases. Why 
shouldn’t women have the vote? they argue. What does 
it matter? And bang goes a bomb in Westminster 
Abbey! Why shouldn’t Ulster create an impossible 
position? And off trots some demented Carsonite to 
Germany to play at treason on some half-word of the 
German Emperor’s, and buy half a million rifles... . 
Exactly like children being very, very naughty. 

“ And,’’ said Mr. Britling, with a gesture to round 
off his discourse, ‘‘ we do go on. We shall go on— 
until there is a spark right into the magazine. We have 
lost any belief we ever had that fundamental things 
happen. We English are everlasting children in an ever- 
lasting nursery. . ss 

And immediately he broke out again. 

“Tho truth of the matter is that hardly anyone has 
ever yet mastered the fact that the world is round. The 
world is round—like an orange. The thing is told us— 
like any old scandal—at school. For all practical 
purposes we forget it. Practically we all live in a world 
as flat as a panc cake, where time never ends and nothing 
changes. Who really believes in any world outside the 
circle of the horizon? Here we are, and visibly nothing 
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is changing. And so we go on to—nothing will ever 
change. It just goes on—in space, in time. If we could 
realize that round world beyond, then indeed we should 
go circumspectly. . . . If the world were like a whisper- 
ing gallery what whispers might we not hear now— 
from India, from Africa, from Germany, warnings from 
the past, intimations of the future. . 

“We shouldn’t heed them. . . .” 


§ 6. 
And indeed at the very moment when Mr. Britling 


was saying these words, in Serajevo, in Bosnia, where the 
hour was somewhat later, men whispered together, and 
one held nervously to a black parcel that had been 
given him, and nodded as they repeated his instructions, 
a black parcel with certain unstable chemicals and a 
curious arrangement of detonators therein, a black 
parcel destined ultimately to shatter nearly every 
landmark of Mr. Britling’s and Lady Frensham’s 
cosmogony. 


(To be continued.) 


Leiters to the Editor. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—The case of Mr. Chappelow is much more 
important than it appears in the statement made by himself 
and circulated by his friends. That statement produced so 
little impression on me when it was sent to me privately 
that I rather impatiently classed Mr. Chappelow as a help- 
less person who had simply attempted to ignore the Act. 
This put Mr. Chappelow on his mettle, and elicited from 
him the publicly significant facts, which are as follows :— 

Mr. Chappelow not only took all possible steps to obtain 
exemption as a conscientious objector under the Act, but 
actually obtained it. Then, if you please, the military 
authority reclaimed him on the ground that if he would not 
fight, some use or other could be made of him in barracks, 
as he was an able-bodied young man in his twenties who 
was doing nothing for his country. And it was on this plea 
that he was recaptured. 

Now some readers will say that the military authority 
was quite right. Apparently, the tribunal thought so. Let 
us see. Mr. Chappelow was employed in the Education 
Department of the London County Council. The decision 
therefore meant that public education is of no service to the 
country; and that to take an educated man of special 
literary talent and aptitude from the work of national 
education, and to set him to sweep barracks, dig latrines, 
or wait at table on an officers’ mess is to effect a stroke of 
national economy which will materially help to win the 
war. The ignorant folly of such a conclusion would be dis- 
heartening enough even if Mr. Chappelow were now actually 
sweeping the barracks or digging the latrines, which are quite 
honorable occupations, though no sane civil authority, nor 
even a military one not exceptionally stupid, would dream 


of wasting skilled intellectual workers on them. But Mr. 
Lappelow is neither sweeping nor digging. He is not 


only eating his head off in prison, but holding up the labor 
and energy «. -‘her men guarding him, feeding him, book- 
keeping and reporting about him, and talking and writing 
a great deal of nonsense concerning his case. In view of 
so idiotic a result, I can only say that if the military 
authority is proud of himself, and feels that the Germans 
are reeling under the effects of his activity, his facility in 
self-satisfaction is to be envied. 

If I were President of the Board of Education, and any 
military authority alive took a member of the national staff 
of education from his work and thrust him into a barrack 
on the ground that anything he could be set to do there was 
more important than education, I would have my man out 
with an abject apology, and that military authority lectured 
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severely on the need for a little common sense, and myself 
invited to dinner by Mrs. Asquith and my wife presented 
with a Pekinese prize puppy by Mr. Asquith to stop my 
clamor, before the end of the week. I naturally expected 
Mr. Henderson to do something of the sort when the facts 
were placed before him. But Mr. Henderson has the fatal 
modesty of a Labor member, and has not yet acquired the 
regular governing class touchiness on the departmental point 
of honor. He took it lying down; and, as far as he is con- 
cerned, Mr. Chappelow may do his six months’ waste of the 
national resources unhindered. Indeed, he may spend the 
rest of his life in prison; for I presume that at the expira- 
tion of his sentence he will be returned to barracks, will 
again refuse to serve, will again be court-martialled, and 
again sent back to be a burden on the British taxpayer and 
a drain on British military energy, when he might be doing 
his work in the education department if people only had 
twopenn’orth of sense. 

And here I may without irrelevance enter a warm 
defence of the Cabinet against the accusation (if it be one) 
that it is a Government of lawyers. It is certainly to some 
extent a Government of barristers, and shews it in its 
deference to Mr. Lloyd George, who is a solicitor. Now 
barristers and solicitors have certain undeniable qualifica- 
tions. The barristers know how to get round juries, and 
even how to humbug and flatter judges. The solicitors 
acquire after a time a considerable knowledge of court 
practice. But of the nature and history of law, and the 
conditions which experience has shown to be necessary to the 
safe operation of law, they commonly know next to nothing. 
Even judges habitually say and do things at which the 
hair whitens on the heads of historians, philosophers, and 
genuine law students. 

Before criticizing the Act now in question from this 
point of view, let me give one illustration, as to which no 
war feeling can arise, of what the Barrister-Government of 
the last ten years is capable of. WhenI was a lad the abuses 
and costs of legal procedure had become so intolerable that 
my father taught me that the command to turn the other 
cheek to the smiter meant that if a man robbed you of a 
pound it was cheaper to give him another pound to get rid 
of him than to go to law with him. Instead of reforming 
the law, England, then still individualistically infatuated 
with private enterprise, tried to meet the difficulty by 
setting up private justice in the form of arbitration. The 
result may be imagined. In point of fees, expenses, 
unrestrained licence to the bar, and amateur irrespon- 
sibility on the bench, an arbitration was soon found 
dearer and doubtfuller than ten lawsuits. And in 
the meantime the law partly reformed itself, and was 
partly reformed by Parliament. In England at least its 
abuses had either disappeared or become so far modified 
that it was cheap enough, expeditious enough, and reason- 
able enough to make recourse to its remedies quite worth 
while in many cases for people who could afford litigation 
on any terms. 

It was Barrister-Government which for the first time 
ventured on the monstrous jobbery of inserting in Acts of 
Parliament clauses compelling litigants to go to arbitration 
and actually depriving them of their legal remedy. A real 
lawyer would have gone to the scaffold sooner than be a 
party to such an outrage. The Barrister-Politicians saw 
nothing in it but more fees for the Bar, more licence in 
pleading and examining, and an opportunity of assuring 
constituents that they need no longer fear being dragged 
into lawsuits, and might sleep secure under the spell of the 
blessed word Arbitration. 

Now as to the so-called Conscription Act. It is an Act 
which creates an offence. A keen lawyer would at once ask 
what the penalty is to be for the offence. But that is too 
deep for the barristers and the solicitor. In remote ages, 
when the Church recognized that punishment is un-Christian, 
it saved appearances by handing offenders over to the 
secular arm. Our Government hands over the offender to 
the military arm, and washes its hands of him. And the 
military arm is considerably bothered by the problem of 
what to do with him. It tacitly invites the rank and file 


to have a lark with him in barracks, in the hope that if he 
is bullied and told that he will be shot next morning, and 
mobbed and pilloried and photographed in the “ Daily 
“Percy” (all 
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Hotspur !—supposed to be cowards) he will, perhaps, stop 
giving trouble. When such treatment fails, the 
military authority sometimes, as far as I can gather, 
gives the objector up as hopeless, and tells him to take 
himself off. But mostly it court-martials him for insubordi- 
nation, and pleases itself as to whether it sends him to 
prison for three, six, or twenty-four months. And there is 
nothing whatever to prevent its shooting him if it has a 
fit of the childish temper of the weak man putting his foot 
down. 

But the omission to define the offence, unlawyerly as it 
is, is not so bad as the omission to define the obligation the 
breach of which constitutes the offence. I know a man who 
volunteered for military service early in the war, having a 
strong taste for cavalry soldiering. His health broke down 
and disabled him from militant work. He naturally 
wanted to return to civil work suited to his education and 
social standing. The military authorities pointed out that 
he was quite well enough to wait at mess ; and, accordingly, 
when I last heard of him, he was handing round Brussels 
sprouts and brandy to officers at the Curragh. Now this 
clearly is not military service, but unlimited slavery. 
Ostensibly, we compel a man to fight for his country. 
Actually, we compel him to do whatever his commanding 
officers order him to do, even when the order is an inten- 
tional and infuriating degradation, as, for instance, when 
an officer, seeing a private dining in the same restaurant, 
orders him to stand to attention in the hall for daring to 
frequent a place where gentlemen dine. If a devout 
Churchman, he may be ordered to read chapters of 
Ingersoll and Bradlaugh to a wounded atheist. He may be 
used for purposes of pure pageantry like a footman. He 
may be ordered to have his blood poisoned by the most 
abominable inoculations, though he has heard of the 97,000 
disease~lisabled soldiers in Gallipoli concerning whom the 
Government has not dared to publish statistics. He has 
no rights of any sort, and can be imprisoned or shot without 
trial by jury for offences which can be forced on him by a 
malicious officer. Like a dog in a country house, he may 
receive the greatest kindness from his officers; but if he 
claims the rights of a man, or appeals to the sacred equality 
of public service, woe betide him! 

These being the traditions of the Army, inherited from 
the time when private soldiers were a servile class, it is 
obviously necessary to define military service very carefully 
if the nation is to be fully reconciled to it. If the Cabinet 
were not dominated by barristers I should thérefore urge, 
not for the first time, that the new Act should define the 
service and prescribe the penalty for refusing it, whether 
that penalty be burning alive or forty-shillings-or-a-month. 
As it is, now that Lord Haldane is no longer in the Cabinet, 
any such suggestion would be unintelligible to ministers. 

It must not be inferred that I am justifying the logical 
position of the Conscientious Objector. In that matter I 
am entirely on*the side of Lady Willoughby de Broke, whose 
Socialist position is logically unassailable. The State has 
beyond all question the same right to put Mr. Clifford 
Allen into the Army, however much he may dislike it, as 
it has to put Lady Willoughby de Broke into a munition 
factory during the war, and thereafter into a laundry or 
jam factory until she is seventy and retires on an old-age 
pension. In these strenuous times, when the Hun is at the 
gate, the question is not why Mr. Clifford Allen and Mr. 
Norman are not in the trenches, but rather why Lord and 
Lady Willoughby de Broke are at large doing what they 
like. I go further than her ladyship; for she suggests that 
the objectors should shirk their duty by retiring to a desert 
island (which they would, perhaps, be glad enough to do 
if they were allowed to), whereas I recognize the logic of 
refusing them the blue paper without which they cannot 
leave the country for a desert island, or even for an 
inhabited one. The Germans and Lady Willoughby de 
Broke are strictly rational: the individual must give way to 
the State; and when Mr. Chappelow objects to wear khaki, 
the State has as much right to overcome his objection by 
force as the American States had to overcome the objection 
of the Dukhobors to wear any clothes at all. 

But—for there is a but—the art of government is not 
the art of arranging human life syllogistically. I will 
undertake to prove up to the hilt that both I and Lord 
Willoughby de Broke would be better dead, both from the 








point of view of our own peace and that of the country; but 
I am not prepared to commit patriotic suicide on that 
account, nor do I think that Lady Willoughby de Broke 
would immolate her husband on the altar of her country 
as she wishes to immolate the Conscientious Objectors. 
Before committing ourselves to a general proposition in 
politics in our enthusiasm for a particular application of it 
that happens to suit us at the moment, we should consider 
whether it may not be susceptible of future applications 
which would be extremely disagreeable. 

For example, the war is killing out millions of human 
beings at the very moment when it is demonstrating that 
population is the very backbone of military strength. Yet 
there are in this country large numbers of women of child- 
bearing age and sound constitution living in religious houses 
in obdurate celibacy. There is not a single argument in 
favor of compelling Conscientious Objectors to serve in the 
Army that is not also an argument for enacting that if these 
women do not within a yéar supply the country with a baby 
apiece they will be punished. And there is no possible 
justification for proceeding in the case of a Conscientious 
Objector, not by specified penalty, but by actual physical 
compulsion to do the thing prescribed, that would not justify 
a similar compulsion applied to a recalcitrant nun. Indeed, 
the case for compelling the nun is enormously stronger ; for 
no sophistry can exalt the public utility of killing a 
foreigner above that of creating an Englishman. And yet— 
and yet—does Lady Willoughby de Broke feel quite con- 
vinced about it? She could put every one of her posers 
to a contumacious nun; and they would all be as unanswer- 
able as they are in her letter to THe Nation. I hold no brief 
for the convent: I should like to see all the nuns happily 
married, with their laps full of infant Britons. I should 
inspect convents remorselessly as an alternative to treating 
them as Henry VIII. and M. Combes treated them. I 
should exempt neither nun nor priest from the common 
obligations laid on the rest of the community. ll the 
same, if a nun conscientiously objected to compulsory 
maternity, I should recognize that I was up against some- 
thing that had to be respected, and should star her for 
celibate service in her own vocation, or provide some other 
means of evasion. 

I am not here quite so far from practical possibilities 
as some of our compulsionists may think. The time has 
come when we shall have to maintain the population, if it 
is to be maintained, either by endowing voluntary parentage, 
or else making four children a condition of the marriage 
licence, and enforcing the condition by severe penalties 
when its fulfilment is possible, and by dissolution of the 
marriage when it is not. I could open an appalling vista of 
coming compulsions before the women and the men turned 
forty-one who are at present so anxious to see everyone 
else stabbing sacks with bayonets in preparation for the 
trenches. If, when their own turn comes, they feel nothing 
but an overwhelming anarchistic indignation at the inter- 
ference with their personal liberty, it will not console them 
very much to remember that they themselves asked for it 
for other people 

My conclusion is that the Conscientious Objector clause, 
though very bad logic, is very good sense, and could save 
us a great deal of trouble and waste of energy if some of 
its good sense could be slipped into the heads of the 
tribunals and the military authorities. 

Finally, will Lady Willoughby de Broke allow me to 
reinforce her citation of the expulsion of the money-changers 
from the Temple as an illustration of the recently-discovered 
violent and warlike character of the central figure by a 
less hackneyed incident which also suggests the employment 
of physical force by Jesus? He went into a Jewish 
synagogue and made a strong and ironic pro-Gentile speech. 
Thereupon the Jews “were filled with wrath, and rose up, 
and thrust him out of the city, and led him unto the brow 
ef the hill whereon their city was built, that they might 
cast him down headlong. But he, passing through the 
midst of them, went his way.’’ It is not quite clear how 
he could have passed through the midst of them without, 
like Mr. Ponsonby at Richmond, making a vigorous use of 
his fists; and. if Lady Willoughby de Broke puts that con- 
struction on the fourth chapter of Luke, I do not see how any 
one can conscientiously object.—Yours, &c., 

G. Bernarp SHaw 
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To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—I feel very grateful to Mrs. Wedgwood for having 
raised a point which has been too much overlooked. While 
many of us know from acquaintances or recognize from 
indisputable facts the real and intense sincerity of the Con- 
scientious Objector, only very few people, and certainly none 
of the present members of military tribunals, can really 
discover a slacker who is shirking the duty of war from 
cowardice. Therefore it is good to be reminded that, if we 
did detect him, he would be of no use in the war, and 
nothing but gross ignorance or vindictive spite can explain 
the desire to send such men out to be a drag on our more 
enthusiastic soldiers. If we lose the war after all, the Con- 
scriptionists and the military tribunals will be the cause of 
our defeat.—Yours, &c., 

C. KE. Maurice. 

Eirene Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, 

Hampstead. May 20th, 1916. 


T'o the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Commenting in a_ recent issue upon the 
treatment of seventeen men in the Non-Combatant Corps who 
have resolutely refused to obey military orders on grounds 
of conscience, you say “we understand that he (the Prime 
Minister) has now agreed that these seventeen shall not be 
sent to France.” From letters received from the men 
themselves it is an ascertained fact that they were sent to 
France. Their friends are, however, in complete ignorance 
as to where they are at present, and as to what treatment 
they are now receiving.—Yours, &c., 

H. C. Carter. 

24, Lyndewode Road, Cambridge. 


DR. STOPFORD BROOKE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—It is intended to publish a volume of letters 
written by the late Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. His executors 
and family would be very grateful to any of his correspon- 
dents who will iend for this purpose any letters which may 
seem to be of general interest. The letters will be returned 
to the senders as soon as they are done with. Address to 
Miss Evelyn Brooke, The Four Winds, Ewhurst, Surrey.— 
Yours, &c., 

8. D. Brooke. 

The Fcur Winds, Ewhurst, Surrey. 


A SEPARATE PEACE WITH BULGARIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 


Srr,—Of all the enemy countries, Bulgaria is the one 
with which it would be easiest to arrange a separate peace. 
In any resettlement of Europe a dismemberment of Austria 
and Turkey would be a gain to humanity and a step towards 
a stable equilibrium. But Austria and Turkey cannot be 
expected to submit to such dismemberment until their plight 
has become desperate. The claims of Russia, Italy, and 
Serbia to portions of Austria and Turkey must be favorably 
regarded by the Allies; and although Roumania has not as 
yet earned a similar right to consideration, the liberation 
of the Roumans now under Austrian rule, and the emancipa- 
tion of Czechs and Poles from Bohemia and Galicia, are 
evidently consonant with the general desires of friends of 
liberty and of the principles of self-government. But the 
Dual Monarchy is not yet so desperate as to regard such 
questions as matters for discussion. Turkey’s case seems 
even worse. The peace that we should like to make with her 
would be a destruction of her empire, a liberation of almost 
all the people at present subject to Turkish rule. 

Bulgaria does not present similar difficulties. A 


righteous indignation at the part she has played must not 
obscure the fact that to guarantee the Bulgarian status quo 
ante bellum would be giving to this unsavory state less rather 
than more than abstract justice approves. 


Quixotic con- 
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sideration for Bulgaria is not to be expected from the 
Allies; but if expediency points to the desirability of 
paying some such price for a Bulgarian secession from the 
ranks of our enemies, the fact that we are righteously 
indignant with her ought not to prevent us from guarantee- 
ing her old boundaries. The return of Bulgaria to 
neutrality would shatter the hopes of Germany and Austria 
in South-Eastern Europe. It would, perhaps, lead to the 
collapse of Turkey. It would probably secure the adhesion 
of Roumania and Greece, and so greatly hasten the con- 
clusion of the war. 

What is the alternative? If Bulgaria were at our 
mercy, is there any slice of her dominions that we should 
desire to hand over to Serbia, Roumania, or Greece? These 
three nations may legitmately hope for extensions of 
territory at the expense of Austria and Turkey, but not at 
that of Bulgaria. The sound diplomacy seems to be to use 
Roumania and Greece to arrange terms with Bulgaria, whose 
king would not be likely to be restrained by any excess of 
loyalty to his present allies. No doubt if he could be got 
rid of by his own subjects, we should be still better pleased. 
If Bulgaria chose to go further and join the Allies, she 
might receive Adrianople and the adjacent regions.— 
Yours, &c., 

J. E. Symes. 

22, Kensington Mansions, S.W. 

May 23rd, 1916. 


THE FIGHT FOR RIGHT MOVEMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Stzr,—The Executive Committee of the “ Fight For Right 
Movement” are anxious to draw the attention of readers of 
Tue Nation to the important series of six public lectures 
which will take place under their auspices at King’s College, 
Strand, on Mondays, at 8 p.m., beginning May 29th. The 
general title of the series is “ Public Right and International 
Politics.” The first address will be given by Lieut. Paul 
Hyacinthe Loyson, who will be followed by Dr. Gilbert 
Murray (June 5th), Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. Philip 
Kerr (editor of the “ Round Table’’), and other eminent 
students of public right. It is intended by these lectures to 
oppose the German ideal of domination, and, by asserting 
the nature of those rights for which the Allies are fighting, 
to brace the nation for the steadfast prosecution of the war. 
The lectures, which will be followed by discussion, will be 
open to the public without ticket.—Yours, &Xc., 


Evetyn UNDERHILL 
(Member of Executive). 
May 23rd, 1916. 


MR. WILSON’S POLICY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to remind you that Mr. Wilson 
is President only of the United States of America, and not 
of humanity, an honor which the belligerent nations seem 
determined to thrust upon him? His duty is to protect the 
lives and property of American citizens, and this he has 
the power to do, and, from the first, has made it very clear 
that he intends to use that power. Beyond that he can only 
express his opinion, which he has done in no uncertain 
words. 

An official “protest” to Germany on her military 
methods would be about as wise and effective as an official 
protest to Great Britain on the inhumanity of the 
“ Baralong” affair, the Irish executions, the case of Mr. 
Sheehy Skeffington, and others. The obvious retort, in 
either case, delivered in more or less diplomatic language, 
would be a recommendation to mind his own business. As 
to the American nation, let Belgium, France, Serbia, and 
Poland speak for us. 

In view of the contemptuous indifference towards all 
American matters affected by the English previous to the 
war, this change of front is rather amusing to the cynical 
mind.—Yours, &c., 

An IpisH-AMERICAN. 
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| 
THE ANTI-CONSCRIPTION RIOT. | 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It may interest your readers to hear what two | 
ministers, one the secretary of the Baptist and the other of | 
the Liberal-Christian Peace Fellowship, saw at the close of | 
the meeting against conscription held in South Place | 
Ethical Institute last Saturday afternoon. 

It was a meeting of accredited delegates from trade | 
unions, labor societies, and other bodies, and nearly 500 
came, convened to discuss conscription and its issues. 

Towards the close the police sent in a warning that the 
delegates should leave in a body. As they came out they | 
were at once attacked. Women delegates were knocked | 
down, kicked in the face and body, hair torn from the scalp, 
and forcibly held while mud was flung into their eyes. | 

Men delegates had bottles smashed over their heads, 
were hit with stones, brickbats, cudgels, and fists, torn 
at, spat upon, rolled, kicked in the face and body, ribs 
broken, and arms wrenched. 

So far from the police affording any real protection or 
trying to stop the disorder while we were there, the reverse 
was the case. They laughed and jeered, and ordered the 
victims to “ clear off.” 

Belgian soldiers were told that it was a German meet- 
and encouraged by the mob repeated asaults. 

We saw the police take away Mr. Millwood’s despatch- 
case and papers, and he barely escaped with his life into 
the nearest Tube. 

We saw members of the Scciety of Friends, the Baptists | 
(note this, Doctors Clifford and Meyer!), the Congregation- 
alists and others, whom I know to be conspicuous for life- | 
long toil for democracy and freedom, treated like the 
offscourings of the earth. 

With thanks for your courtesy,—Yours, &c., 


JoHN Batt. 


ing, 


THE PUBLICATION OF GERMAN BOOKS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—We notice that in your review of Mr. Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain’s book you say :— 

“We hope the British publishers wil turn their atieu- 
tion now to books of a higher class, like Naumann’s ‘ Mittel- 
europa,’ or even ‘The German Policy’ of that heavy-weight 
fire-eater, Count von und zu Reventlow.”’ 

This prompts us to state that English editions of both 
these works would probably have been issued by us last 
year had it been possible to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

As matters stand, there seem to be only two alternatives 
—one to steal the rights without the author’s permission, the | 
other to obtain a licence to trade with the enemy. The 
former course we are not prepared to take, and it has | 
wisely been deprecated by the Publishers’ Association. The 
second course is not hopeful, for we ascertained that even 
if the Government did think it in the public interest to 
grant such a licence, Count Reventlow would not give 
permission on any terms. 

There is a possible third alternative, viz., that the 
copyright in such works, particularly those issued since the 
outbreak of war, should be vested in the Public Trustee or | 
the Controller-General of Patents, and wé believe this is 
under consideration. But questions of principle are | 
involved, which cannot lightly be decided, and as yet there | 
has been no official pronouncement by the Government | 
Departments concerned.—Yours, &c., | 

Grorce ALLEN & Unwin, LimiITep. l 

(Stanley Unwin, Managing Director.) 

Ruskin House, 40, Museum Street, W.C. 
May 24th, 1916. 


RARZ AVES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—One fieldfare in Essex at the time when sweet 
peas blossom would be very well worthy of notice. Generous 
Mr. Wells gives us two.—Yours, &c., 

G. G. Desmonp. 


Sheepscombe, Glos. May 25th, 1916. 
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Poetry. 


SPRING SONG OF MARSYAS. 


THERE is a vale beyond far Ida’s mount, 
And thither often would I, piping, stray 
To listen to the music of a fount 
That spelt her tears out in a Dorian lay. 


“Long, long ago,’’ she wept, “ Narcissus came 
Wandering down the sunny-shafted glade, 
Full weary was he of the lamp’s gold flame 


Wavering beneath the dusky colonnade. 


For at the fall of night, forth from the dim 
Gardens stole Echo; kneeling by his bed, 

With small, sweet love-words she importuned him 
Who watched the lamp-flame idle overhead. 


Dry was her hot, flushed cheek and dark the fire 
In her great eyes, her lips roamed warm and light 
Over his arm, her murmurs of desire 
Mixed with the many murmurs of the night. 


In vain! He came to rest and sing with me 
And loll’ his fingers in the liquid cool 
And drop slow tears, slow tears luxuriously 


Into the shadowy motion of the pool. 


Long, wooing converse held I with the lad, 
I told him how beneath the rumbling fall 
Slumbers a rapt, deep lake, so blue, so sad, 


That no fish swim it, nor about it call 


Orange-winged birds from green-bowered shore to shore, 
Nor doth the nightingale when June begins, 

And the low moon mounts a patten of bright ore, 
Sing her long sorrows and her lord’s black sins. 


And the boy answered, answered me and mourned, 
How beautiful was Echo. “ Yet,’’ sighed he, 
‘* My soul is fled, and long, thou knowest, bourned 
In what far dell none knoweth, love, but thee 


Who farest thither! Sweeter to my ears 
Are thy quiet voices and the gentle breast 
Of rambling water sweeter than my dears.”’ 
Then whispered I, ‘‘ Lean lower, love, and rest.’’ 


There was no sound through all the sleeping wood, 
Save one sharp cry from Echo, open-lipped, 
Who, as she followed, from afar did spy 
How to my arms my lover downward slipped. 


Softly I rocked him down into the pool, 
Shutting his ears to the loud torrent’s din, 

And kissed and bore him through the portals cool, 
And laid him sleeping the blue halls within. 


So I returned ; but never to me came 
Another as beautiful nor shall come. 
Lonely I flow, and, flowing, lisp his name 
Till the sky waste and all the earth be dumb.”’ 


So sang the spring, and answering my look 
Through the dark wood from the spring’s fountain- 
head, 


Flock upon flock of eyed narcissi shook, 
And the brook wept in sorrow for the dead. 


Rosert NIcHOLs. 
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Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay Nicut. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“What is Coming: A Forecast of Things After the War.” By 
H. G. Wells. (Cassell. 6s. net.) 

“Through Russian Central Asia.”” By Stephen Grsham. 
(Cassell. 16s. net.) 

“A Short History of English Rural Life.” 
Fordham. (Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“German Policy Before the War.’’ By G. W. Prothero. 
(Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“The King’s Indian Allies: The Rajas and their India.’’ By 
St. Nihal Singh. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Missionary Spirit and the Present Opportunity.”’ By 
H. T. Hodgkin. (Headley. Is. net.) 

“ Julius Le Vallon.’” By Algernon Blackwood. (Cassell. 6s.) 

“ La Religion de Jean Jacques Rousseau.’’ Par P. M. Masson. 
(Hachette. 3 vols. 3fr. 50 each.) 


By Montague 


* * 7 


“In particular, like all good men, he was a devoted 
lover of cats.’’ This is the concluding sentence in an 
obituary notice of Dr. Garnett, written by Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll. I. am not sure that the statement is as 
true as it is provocative. Men famous in the world of books 
have written about cats with enthusiasm. Others have 
regarded them as objects of antipathy. If the cat was a 
god in ancient Egypt, she—why do we usually speak of a 
cat as “she” and of a dog as “he” ?—was throughout the 
Middle Ages a hunted and unholy thing. Her enemies 
describe her as decadent, disobedient, dissembling, 
treacherous, and cruel. Her friends, seemingly unable to 
deny these charges, praise what they call the independence 
of her character. What they mean is that the cat is the 
most contemptuous of creatures, and I see no reason why 
affection should be attracted by contempt. As showing the 
lengths to which cat-lovers will go, I have heard a famous 
novelist, who has lately attempted to preach a crusade 
against dogs, pronouncing a panegyric in praise of the 
melodious voice of a friend’s cat. And yet that very 
novelist took an active part in a campaign for the suppression 
of noises in the London squares. 


* a * 


Horace Waxpoue, Dr. Johnson, Cowper, Scott, Southey, 
Shelley, Huxley, and Swinburne were all cat-lovers. 
Horace Walpole’s cat, as everybody knows, had the grace to 
drown herself, and, like Spring and Eton College, to inspire 
one of Gray’s odes. 

“T shall never forget,’’ Boswell writes of Johnson, “the 
indulgence with which he treated Hodge, his cat, for ‘whom 
he used to go out and buy oysters, leet the servants, having 
that trouble, should take a dislike to the poor creature. 
I am, unluckily, one of those who have an antipathy to 
@ cat, so that I am uneasy when I am in the room with 
one; and I own I euffered a great deal from the presence 
of this same Hodge. I recollect him one day scrambling 
up Dr. Johnson’s breast, apparently with much satisfaction, 
while my friend, smiling and half-whistling, rubbed down 
bis back, and pulled him by the tail; and when I observed 
he was a fine cat, saying, Ww hy, yes, sir, but I have had 
cats whom I liked better than this’; and then, ae if per 
ceiving Hodge to be out of countenance, adding, ‘ But he 
is a very fine cat, a very fine cat indeed.’ ”’ 

Cowper’s cats are the friends of every reader of some of 
the most delightful letters in English, and Southey’s letters, 
if they do not take such high rank, are well worth reading, 
especially by cat-lovers. They have some charming 
passages about Dido, Hurlyburlybuss, Rumpelstilzchen, and 
other cats with whom Southey associated. 


” — * 


“Docs all well—cat sick—supposed with eating birds 
in their feathers,” Scott wrote from Abbotsford to his son, 
who had just become a cornet in the 18th Hussars. A 
month later he is able to report, “dogs and cat are well,” 
adding, by way of afterthought, the news that “ poor Lady 
Wallace died of an inflammation after two days’ illness.” 
This demonstrates that Scott thought intelligence about his 
four-footed companions was as likely to interest his corre- 
spondent as the fate of his human friends, Lockhart tells 





us that the two constant inmates of Scott’s study were Maida, 
his favorite dog, and Hinse of Hinsfeldt, “a venerable tom- 
cat, fat and sleek, and no longer very locomotive.” When 
Maida had occasion to leave the room, “ Hinse came down 
purring from his perch, and mounted guard by the footstool, 
vice Maida, absent upon furlough.”” Another instance of 
Scott’s fondness for cats is found in a letter to Abbotsford 
when he was detained against his will in London. “There 
are no dogs in the hotel where I lodge,” he wrote, “ but a 
tolerably conversant cat, who eats a mess of cream with me 
in the morning.” Nobody but a cat-lover would have made 
choice of the fitting pronoun. 
* * * 


Tuat Shelley liked cats is proved by his description, 
in a letter to Peacock, of certain evenings in England 
‘““whose hymns are the purring of kittens, the hissing of 
kettles, and the laugh of children.” The best cat story in 
all literature, according to Miss Agnes Repplier—whose 
“Agrippina” displays her in the dual capacity of 
enthusiastic cat-lover and engaging essayist—is one which 
“Monk” Lewis told to Shelley. Here it is in Miss 
Repplier’s words :— 

“A gentleman, late one night, went to visit a friend 
living on the outskirts of a forest in East Germany. He 
lost his path, and, after wandering aimlessly for some time, 
beheld at last a ‘light streaming from the windows of an 
old and ruined abbey. Looking in, he saw a procession 
of cate lowering into the grave a small coffin with a crown 
upon it. The sight filled him with horror, and, spurring 
his horse, he rode away as fast as he could, never stopping 
until he reached his cestination, long after midnight. His 
friend wae still awaiting him, ‘and at once he recounted 
what had happened; whereupon a cat that lay sleeping by 
the fire, sprang to its feet, cried out, ‘Then I am the King 
of the Cats!’ and disappeared like a fiash up the chimney.” 

* * * 

“ Onty a Frenchman,” wrote Théophile Gautier, “can 
understand the subtle organization of a cat.” Certainly 
the most enthusiastic pages in the Book of the Cat have been 
written by Frenchmen. Gautier himself has written some 
of them in “La Ménagerie Intime.” There he discourses of 
the cats of the Black and White dynasties—equally worthy 
of fame with the race of Peppers and Mustards—who 
inhabited his house; of Don Pierrot de Navarre, who 
resented his master’s staying out late at night—no rare event 
in the life of “le bon Théophile’”—of Madame Thépophile, 
who made up her mind that the parrot was a green chicken, 
of Zizi, who lived the contemplative life of a Buddhist, of 
Gavroche, and Enjolras, and Epononine, and Mummia, and 
Séraphita. So devoted was Gautier to these animals that 
whenever he re-read “ Les Misérables” he thought of all 
the characters in the novel as transformed into black cats, 
and he found that this added to its interest. And Gautier 
is but one of a multitude of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen 
who have written in praise of cats. They include Montaigne 
and Chateaubriand, Baudelaire and Sainte-Beuve, Madame 
de Custine and M. Fée, and Champfleury, whose book on 
cats is undoubtedly a classic. 

+ nal . 


AMONG our own contemporaries two have written about 
cats with exceptional understanding and affection. Those 
who like Pierre Loti least have little fault to find with his 
descriptions of Moumotte Blanche and Moumotte Chinoise. 
And Hamilcar is not the least of Anatole France’s creations. 
This is how Sylvestre Bonnard, seated in his study, addresses 
its guardian cat :— 

“ Hamilear, eomnolent Prince of the City of the Books, 
thou nocturnal guardian! Thou dost defend from vile 


nibblers those manuscripts and printed volumes which the 
old scholar has acquired at the cost of his poor savings and 
indefatigable zeal. Sleep on, Hamilcar, in this library 


which thy military virtues protect, sleep on with all the 
luxury of a Sultana! For in thy person are united the 


formidable aspect of a Tartar warrior and the slumbrous 
race of a woman of the Orient. Hercic and voluptuous 
amilcar, sleep until comes the hour in which the mice 


will come forth to dance in the moonli a before the ‘ Acta 
Sanctorum’ of the Jearned Bollandis 


Ronsard’s lines :— 


“No living man, of things beneath the sky, 
Can hate a cat more bitterly than I,” 


are a poor counterpoise to these tributes of affection. 


PENGUIN. 
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HRedietos. 


THE RIVAL OF DARWIN. 


“Alfred Russel Wallace: 
By JAMES MARCHANT. 


Letters and Reminiscences.’ 
(Cassell. 2 vols, 25s. net.) 


“My brother,” Darwin wrote to Wallace, “who is a very 
sagacious man, always said, ‘ You will find that some one will 
have been before you.’” And he related how both he and 
Wallace had been anticipated in the theory of Natural 
Selection by a Mr. Pat Matthews, a Scotsman, who in 1830 
had published a book on Naval Timber and Arboriculture. 
“In the appendix to this he gives most clearly, but very briefly 
in half-a-dozen paragraphs, our view of Natural Selection.” 
Darwin wrote the lettér from which this is quoted in 1860. 
It was two years earlier that he had been thunderstruck to 
learn that Wallace had in a measure anticipated his great 
discovery—had at least made the great discovery for himself 
before the publication of “The Origin of Species.” “So 
my originality is smashed!” he had then exclaimed. As 
a matter of fact, however, though Darwin and Wallace hit 
upon the idea of Natural Selection independently of one 
another, Darwin had already been working on it for nearly 
twenty years, when Wallace, imagining he had made a new 
discovery, sent home a paper proclaiming it from the Malay 
Archipelago. By a curious coincidence it was the same book 
that suggested the idea to both of them. In October, 1838, 
Darwin was reading Malthus’s “ Essay on Population”’ for 
‘“‘amusement,’’ when the idea of Natural Selection suddenly 
flashed upon him; and it was a recollection of Malthus’s 
argument of “ positive checks,” which led Wallace’s mind 
in the same direction as, early in 1858, he lay stricken with 
fever in his bungalow at Ternate. Nothing could be more 
suggestive of the greatness of Darwin’s character than the 
patient determination with which he labored over his dis- 
covery, collecting and marshalling and testing his facts for 
twenty years, without giving a sign to the world at large 
that he was in possession of the most revolutionary secret 
of modern times. He wrote his first “pencil sketch of 
Species theory,”’we are told, in 1842. In 1844 his sketch 
had grown to 230 folio pages. Sir Charles Lyell and Sir 
Joseph Hooker, on being shown the manuscript a little later 
than this, urged him to publish an abstract of his theory, 
lest some one else might come along and rob him of his 
priority. But Wallace’s “ Natural Selection ’’ letter found 
him in 1858 still reluctant to publish, He even regarded 
the publication of “The Origin of Species” in 1859 as 
premature. 

When Mr. Marchant first planned the present book, he 
intended it to be a sort of “ parallel lives” of Darwin and 
Wallace. It was to be called “ Darwin and Wallace,” and 
“wasto have been a comparative study of their literary and 
scientific writings.” Wallace himself had suggested the 
book, and promised his assistance in preparing it, but 
scarcely had the agreement with the publishers been 
signed when he died. As a consequence, the plan was 
changed, and Wallace has been made the central figure of the 
book. Claiming to be descended from the great Scottish 
Wallace, he was none the less a true-born Englishman, his 
grandfather having been an innkeeper at Hanworth in 
Middlesex, and his father being an attorney, who retired 
into private life on inheriting a small income. The retired 
attorney, it seems, was a somewhat aimless person with 
literary and artistic tastes, and bequeathed both his lethargy 
and his tastes to most of his nine children, including Alfred 
Russel. One does not think of Wallace as a lazy person, 
but even in later life he apparently worked rather in bursts 


of energy than with the steady application of an Anthony 
Trollope :— 


“For hours, days, weeks, he was disinclined to work. 
He felt no constraining impulse, hie attention was relaxed 
and engaged upon a novel, or his seeds, or the plan of 
a new house, which always excited his interest. Then, 
apparently suddenly, whilst in one of his day-dreams, or 
in a fever (as at Ternate, to recall the historical episode 
when the theory of Natural Selection struck him), an 
explanation, a theory, a discovery, the plan of a new book 





came to him like a flash of light, and with the plan the 
material, the arguments, the illustrations; the words came 
tumbling one over the other in his brain, and as suddenly 
his idleness vanished, and work, eager, prolonged, un- 
wearying, filled his days and months and years. Whilst 
writing he referred to few books, but wrote straight on, 
adding paragraph to paragraph, chapter to chapter, without 
recasting or revision.” 

It is hardly to be wondered at that one who had had so 
little systematic education should not have been a model 
of system in his adult years. Wallace was taken away from 
school—where, odd to relate, he had found geography a 
“ painful subject ’—at the age of fourteen, and in the follow- 
ing year he was qualifying as a land-surveyor. A little 
later he tried watch-making, but his master failed, and 
Wallace turned to school-teaching for a living. He had 
already interested himself in the Socialism of Robert Owen, 
in the collection of plants, and in phrenology and mes- 
merism—a range of studies prophetic of the varied interests 
of his later years. It was during his life as a schoo]master at 
Leicester that he first met Bates, whom he afterwards accom- 
panied on the famous voyage to the Amazon. “ Bates was 
at this time employed by his father, who was a hosiery 
manufacturer, and he could therefore only devote his spare 
time to collecting beetles in the surrounding neighborhood.” 
The reader has a just cause of complaint against Mr. 
Marchant for giving no reasonably full account of how it 
came about that the poor schoolmaster and the hosier’s son 
were able to finance this expedition to the Amazon. He 
tells us, to be sure, of the arrangement with a‘Covent Garden 
dealer to dispose of a duplicate collection of specimens. But 
the general reader has the right to ask for fuller details. 
Mention of Bates reminds us, incidentally, that not only he, 
but Wallace and Darwin began by being enthusiastic beetle- 
hunters. Wallace, when attempting in later years to explain 
how it happened that, alone of the men of their time, he 
and Darwin arrived at “identically the same theory,” 
suggested their common love of beetles as one of a series 
of interesting correspondences. There are, he recalled, more 
than 3,000 species of this insect in Great Britain alone, and 
two youths absorbed by “the mere passion for collecting” 
naturally turned to so varied a field. 

Wallace’s travels on the Amazon were in a measure 
comparable with Darwin’s voyage on the “Beagle.” But 
Darwin encountered no such ill-luck as Wallace, whose collec- 
tions—apart from those he had previously sent home—were 
burned in a fire at sea on the way back to England. Wallace 
himself had the experience of spending ten days and nights 
in an open boat before he was picked up by a passing vessel. 
Two years later he bravely set off for the Malay Archipelago. 
There he spent eight years, during which he collected 125,660 
specimens and discovered the theory of Natural Selection. 
They were years of hardship, what with fever and runaway 
crews and coral reefs and rat-eaten sails and frequent 
shortage of food and water. But they were years of excite 
ment, too. He has described the thrills with which he came 
upon a new butterfly. When he first saw the Ornithoptera 
Cresus, “ the blood rushed to his head, and he felt much more 
like fainting than he had done when in apprehension of 
immediate death.”” It was during these years of discovery 
that he began to correspond with Darwin, whom we find 
writing to him many curious sentences of eagerness, such 
as :— 

“T am glad to hear that you have been attending to 
birds’ neste. “-_ 

“Many thanks for your offer to look after horses’ 
stripes; if there are any donkeys’, pray add them. 

“TI am delighted to hear that you have collected bees’ 
combs. This is an especial hobby of mine.” 


From this time onwards Darwin is constantly suggesting 
problems to Wallace for explanation. On one occasion he 
wants to know why caterpillars are sometimes “ so beautifully 
and artistically colored, seeing that it is important for them 
to escape danger.” Wallace replies that it is possible that 
certain gaudy caterpillars and insects, which have an odor 
distasteful to birds, are actually protected by their 
brilliance, which enables them to be easily avoided. A few 
days later, Darwin is asking for the name of someone who 
will be able to “make a few observations for me on the 
expression of the Malays when excited by various emotions ”’ 
—a subject which he describes as “a ‘ hobby-horse’ with me 
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about twenty-seven years old.’’ Wallace doubts the im- 
portance of the subject, but many years afterwards we find 
him corresponding with Gladstone on a kindred topic— 
“mouth-gesture as a factor in the origin of language.” 
Gladstone, in 1895, confesses that his studies in the language 
of Homer had led him to believe strongly in the connection 
between sound and sense; and he adds :— 


“T would consent to take issue simply on English words 
beginning with st. You go upon a kindred class in sn... . 

“May I beg to illustrate you once more on the ending 
in p? I take our old schoolboy combinations: hop, skip, 
and jump. Each motion an ending motion; and to each 
word closed with p, compare the words run, rennen, courir, 
currere.”” 

To return to the Darwin-Wallace correspondence, how- 
ever, we find Darwin urging or contesting theory after theory 
on questions that have attracted even elementary observers 
of natural phenomena. Thus, in regard to the question as to 
the absence of spurs in hens, he writes :— 


“With respect to the absence of spurs in female 
gallinaceous birds, 1 presume that they would be in the 
way during incubation; at least, I have got the vase of 
a German breed of fowls in which the hens were spurred, 
and were found to disturb and break their eggs much.”’ 


Again, in discussing the reason why a cat pats or pounds 
any soft material before lying down on it, Darwin writes :— 


“If you have ever actually observed a kitten sucking 
and pounding with extended toes its mother, and then seen 
the same kitten when a little older doing the same thing on 
a soft shawl, and ultimately an old cat (as I have seen), 
and do not admit that it is identically the same action, 
I am astonished.” 


Subject after subject is in this way argued between them 
without heat or jealousy or contempt. Most of the cor- 
respondence took place when they were both living in 
England, and it only came to an end with Darwin’s death 
in 1882, a year after he had helped to get from Gladstone a 
Civil List pension of £200, for his rival and fellow- 
discoverer. 

Wallace’s was an attractive and happy life. He had the 
gift of incessant speculation, and, as Darwin said, without 
speculation there can be no discovery. He had little of 
Darwin’s caution in regard to new things, however. He 
became a whole-hearted convert to Henry George, to 
spiritualism, and many other nineteenth-century 
“heresies ’’ ; and his readiness for faith is shown by the fact 
that in 1898 he defended the veracity of Louis de Rouge- 
mont! Even in his home life he was something of a theorist. 
The way in which he used to dogmatize as to how certain 
things should be cooked was a joke among the members of his 
family. He used to take large quantities of sugar with peas, 
on the ground that peas themselves contain sugar, and there- 
fore it is more sensible to take sugar than salt with them! 
At six o’clock every morning, he made himself a cup of tea 
on a gas-stove, and “boiled it in a small double saucepan 
for a definite time by the watch.’’ He must have been an 
ideal parent, for he allowed his children to run in and out 
of the study while he was working, and would always pause 
in his writing to answer a question. He was neat in his 
habits. ‘“ When unpacking parcels, he never cut the string 
if it could be untied, and he would fold it up before removing 
the paper, which, in its turn, was also neatly folded.’”’ That, 
idler though he called himself, he had great stores of natural 
energy is proved by the fact that his last two books were 
written when he was ninety by his own hand. Speaking of 
his life as a whole, he himself has said: “I find there is a 
good deal of variety in my life if I had but the gift of 
humor!’’ His biographer insists that his love of Hood and 
Mark Twain and Lewis Carroll is evidence that he possessed 
this gift also. Good-humor certainly was part of his genius. 
We may leave it at that. Mr. Marchant’s two volumes, 
though a little shapeless, and (as regards the correspondence) 
in need of annotation for the general reader, contain much 
that is fresh and interesting. The literary reader will regret 
that the construction of the book is so haphazard, but the 
reader of scientific tastes will find the volumes pleasant and 
profitable, especially the Darwin-Wallace correspondence, 
which is now published in full for the first time. 





THE UNACKNOWLEDGED LEGISLATORS. 


“Two Deaths in the Bronx.” By DoNnatp EVANs. 
(Philadelphia: Nicholas Brown. 1 dol. net.) 

“Poems.” By EpwarpD SHanks. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

“In the Tuwn.” By Doveias GoLprinG. (Selwyn & Brown. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

‘*Stone Trees.” By JoHN FREEMAN. (Selwyn & Brown. 
2s. 6d. net.) ; 

‘*Friends.”’ By W. W. Gipson. (Elkin Mathews. 1s. net.) 


Mr. Evans, we suspect, is accounted a desperate fellow in 
America. It is the fatality of that fresh and ingenuous 
land to be pricked, shocked, and stimulated by the 
sensations which do not arouse so much as a wink from us 
jaded Europeans. ‘There is something childlike, verdant, 
and captivating about a country which will still shudder, for 
instance, at the invasion of Futuristic buccaneers. Mr. Evans 
has, indeed, every qualification to set the heart palpitating 
with a kind of pleased abhorrence, to induce that amalgam 
of indignation and excitement which must be the vision of 
every poet anxious to capture a reputation by new-old 
methods in an unsophisticated country. He is the happiest 
blend of the free-verse-cum-Futuristic clan, of the green- 
water (colored by absinthe) school and of the Yellow Book— 
the whole sauced by a sardonic criticism of life, sordidly 
and entrancingly vicious. Little wonder that his publisher 
tells us that each poem is “a vial of acid.” Here is 
“Massed Screams” : — 
“Angular Arrogance 
In the urge of rage 
Scratching the infinite 
For a relief 
In the impotence 
Of unbelief.” 


We sated English would find it difficult nowadays to 
appreciate the effect of “Dolores” in a middle-class 
Victorian household. But we can quite understand Mr. 
Evans setting the prairies on fire. Happily, he has enough 
vigor and color in his work to pass beyond this salad period 
without the harm to his art which it deserves. 

Mr. Shanks is a curious example of a poet who can 
begin with a dozen graceful pastorals and _ then, 
with two satirical exceptions, plunge into an orgy of 
juvenile clichés for the rest of the book. We cannot ‘under- 
stand how a writer of verse who can solemnly write of a 
bed as “a nest of warm delight,”’ or such clumsy, shambling 
lines as :— 


“Tl love, I'll laugh, I'll dream, and write undying songs, 
But with your regiment my marching soul belongs,”’ 


or such coffined sentiments as “seeing your body’s flaming 
harmonies ”—can give us such neat melodies as these :— 


“From Amberley to Storrington, 
From Storrington to Amberley, 
From Amberley to Washington, 

You cannot see or smell the sea, 
But why the devil should you wish 
To see the home of silly fieh? 


Since I prefer the earth and air, 

The fish may wallow in the sea, 

And live the life that they prefer, 

If they will leave the land to me. 
So wish for each what he may wish, 
The earth for me, the sea for fish.’’ 


Mr. Shanks’s pastorals are not yet redeemed from conven- 
tion, and more than half of them are definitely imitative ; 
but their ease and fluency are worth all the rest of the 
book put together. 

Mr. Goldring’s London verses are none too easy to 
judge. Sharply criticized on their metrical inequalities, 
their lack of original thought and appropriate imagery, their 
Cockney mannerisms and joyous acceptance of the 
hackneyed phrase, you might quite readily dismiss his book 
as seaweed in the great Sargossa sea of minor verse. But, 
with Mr. Goldring, it would be rather like sentencing a man 
to gaol on insufficient evidence, simply because he was 
shabbily dressed. For his lines, if they are destitute of 
melody, are certainly not of personality. Mr. Goldring, 


for instance, hates the academic cruelty of social life; so 
have other poets. But with the rarest exceptions, and with 
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The 


ROYAL NAVY PRISONERS 
NEED YOUR HELP. 


£100 


EVERY WEEK by the 


EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


of the 


NAVY LEAGUE 


to enable them to continue the parcels which are sent weekly 
to every prisoner (from any of H.M. Ships) in Germany. These 
parcels contain foodstuffs to the value of 5s. In addition, 1b. of 
tobacco is sent and bread regularly every week from Holland. 
Small sums of money are forwarded quarterly to enable the 
men to purchase other necessaries such as margarine, milk, &c. 


The sum of is required 


LADIES’ 


To the submarine prisoners in Turkey gifts of money, the 
most practical form of help for them, are regularly sent, and 
parcels of clothing as required. | 


The following extracts from acknowledgments show how 
greatly the effort is appreciated :— 


“I take the pleasure of thanking you for the numerous : 
parcels which I have received from you containing foodstuff, 
also tobacco, which are not only very acceptable but helps 
to cheer one in this otherwise monotonous captivity. Again 


accept my heartiest thanks.” —(A.B.) 
4 **T now have the pleasure of writing these few lines to 
you on behalf of myself and E— boat’s crew, thanking you 
{ very much for your kindness for sending us the parcels of 
clothes and money, which are a Godsend to us in this 


country.” 


P.O. 
(Submarine Prisoner in Turkey. 


PLEASE HELP 


with a Donation or become a regular subscriber. 


Cheques’ should be made payable to the Committee and 
forwarded to the Hon. Secretary, 


47, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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every guarantee of their sincerity, they are incapable of 
writing about Park Lane and East Ham, without a certain 
foppishness of expression, a certain advertisement of mean- 
ing. We know that they are genuine, but that the quality 
is not pointed enough to pierce any more than the rind 
of the poetic art. But when Mr. Goldring writes :— 


“But I, who love him so my heart grows faint, 
Who'd gladly bleed to death to save him pain, 
Must wait and read the news in some blurred list... . 
Then, ever the grinning mask, day in, day out! 
While she, hard as a stone, 
Wears stylish black and tells her lover’s son 
How ‘Father died a hero, in the War’!”’ 


—we are never in any doubt of an honest, an actual 
personality turning average print into life. Mr. Goldring’s 
range of expression is too narrow to let that personality 
expand. But at least he is not one of those poets who 
commandeer the four elements as armament to a too 
tenuous meaning. 

The mark of Mr. Freeman’s “Stone Trees” is also 
sincerity, not only a personal sincerity, but one which nerves 
its utmost faculties to get the very best out of his art. It 
is this very strenuousness of endeavor which is partly 
responsible for the strained effect he has not been quite 
able to conceal. Not the egoistic strain which whips up a 
cabhorse to show the paces of a hunter, but the strain of 
co-ordinating all his poetic faculties into a single harmony. 
It is just that final touch of spontaneity, of swift realization, 
that Mr. Freeman lacks. His grace is that he is not content 
to lack it. The trouble is that he may in consequence be 
tempted to write too much. But if he avoided that snare, 
he ought in the future to write verse that will pass from 
grouped but divisible qualities into the unity which is the 
final criterion of poetic achievement. He comes near it in 
“ Stars” :— 


“Cold deserts now with infinite host 
Of gathered spears at watch o’er small 
Armies of men lost 
In glooms funereal. 


“O bitter light, all-threatening stars, 
O tired ghosts of men that sleep 
After stern, mortal wars 
’Neath skies chill and steep. 


“These mortal hills, this flickering sea, 
This shadowy and thoughtful night, 
Throb with infinity, 
Burn with immortal light.”’ 


The thing to notice about these lines is that they are not 
susceptible of criticism severally. They refuse, and 
properly refuse, to allow the easy formula (so easy to the 
glib versifier) that an inspiration can be embodied without 
an infinite deal of care, labor, and training. 

Mr. Gibson gives us an extremely slender volume of 
some twenty short poems. Looking at them impartially, 
and disregarding Mr. Gibson’s reputation for the moment, 
we cannot, in all fairness, say that, as a whole, they are 
superior to the average volume of minor verse. Take a 
passage at random :— 


“Your eyes rejoiced in color’s ecstasy, 
Fulfilling even their uttermost desire, 
When, over a great sunlit field afire 
With windy poppies, streaming like a sea 
Of scarlet flame that flaunted riotously 
Among green orchards of that western shire, 
You gazed as though your heart could never tire 
Of life's red flood in summer revelry.”’ 


“ Flaunted riotously,” “ life’s red flood,” “ uttermost desire,”’ 
“summer revelry,” poppies “a sea of scarlet flame,” are 
not these the common stock-in-trade of any fairly competent 
versifier? And this is not the only passage. We turn over 


CHURCH AND CITIZENSHIP. 


“Christianity and Politics.” By Archdeacon CUNNINGHAM. 
(Murray. 6s. net.) 


Tue eighteenth-century flavor of these Lowell Lectures 
gives them a direct kinship with the official sermons preached 
before public bodies which are a feature of that much and 
undeservedly abused period. Archdeacon Cunningham 
quotes with point and effect from this now forgotten litera- 
ture; the latest and perhaps the most characteristic 
reference being to a sermon delivered in 1835 by Dr. 
Whewell to the Corporation of Trinity House. Its note is 
rather sanity than enthusiasm; but how much judgment, 
good sense, and solid religion are to be found in these old- 
world discourses! And where can preaching of so high a 
type be heard in our own times? 

The output of pietism occasioned by the war recalls 
Crabbe’s ‘ Library ” :— 

** And close beside, a mystic, maudlin race, 
Lie ‘ Crumbs of Comfort for the Babes of Grace.’ ”’ 


And, in the general bleat, it is a relief to be reminded that 

while— 
‘Christianity still maintains a claim to mould personal 
and national life, religion would do well to abandon the 
pretension to lay down principles in a form in which they 
are directly applicable to the circumstances of any com- 
munity, at the precise stage of development which it has 
reached. In the modern world there is progress and growth ; 
and no maxims can be formulated which apply to every age 
alike, For, ‘Christianity is the Eternal Religion which 
can never become obsolete. If it sets iteelf to determine the 
temporary and the local, the justice of this tax, or the exact 
wrongs of that conventional maxim, it would soon become 
co would be the religion of one century, not 
oO. a i ” 


Earnest men of controversial temper are slow to believe 
it; but the great majority of the controversies which divide 
men are matter of circumstance and expediency, questions 
to which neither Yes nor No is any real answer ; vital issues, 
issues of principle, are few. 

Archdeacon Cunningham’s estimate of the contribu- 
tions made by the various Churches to what may be called 
the theology of citizenship is discriminating. From whatever 
point of view the Papacy is regarded—political, economic, 
or religious—it is unable to free itself from the suspicion 
of a certain arriére pensée; its own interest rather than the 
common good is its aim. That this is so is avowed with an 
excess of candor. To an apologist who urged the Divine 
forbearance—‘‘ He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and 
the good ’’—as a parallel to the Papal neutrality in the 
present war, a witty French prelate answered: “ Oui, le bon 
Dieu est neutre. Mais il se tait.”” It is possible, though 
unlikely, that the Vatican may play a political part in the 
future peace negotiations. But its moral and religious in- 
fluence has been seriously affected by its “ neutrality ” and 
will not recover in our time. While, over and above the 
question of an ulterior motive, as education advances, 
there is an increasing unwillingness, even among Catholics, 
to accept the guidance of an external authority in political 
and social life. 

In England the personal rule of the Tudors was necessary 
for the times; “the people looked consciously to the Crown 
as the power which would save them from absorption in one 
or other of the great Latin monarchies ’’ ; but it broke down 
in feebler hands and under changed circumstances. In Scot- 
land the Presbyterian theocracy, based on the Old rather than 
the New Testament, became a tyranny; while the Indepen- 
dent polity, the historian of Congregationalism tells us, is 
one “ of perfect men, and cannot do its perfect work until 
there be perfect men,” that is to say, not for a very long 
time to come. The attempt to found civil society on purely 
Christian principles breaks down under an interior contradic- 





the pages and meet “ the uplands of eternity,” “ death’s deep 
night,” “the severing deep,” day “that dawned in blue, 
unclouded innocency,” “innocent, round-eyed surprise,”’ 
“He watched between us with dream-dazzled gaze aflame, 
and burning like a god of song’’; “Red roses floating in 
a crystal bowl”; “ Rapturous voices of love in the hush of 
night.” A warmer inspiration might transfigure these 


phrases, but, in this volume, Mr. Gibson’s thought does not 
rise above his expression. 


| tion: it is less from theological differences than from the 
| impression, often no doubt a mistaken impression, that 
| Nonconformists are lacking in national and generally in 
: public spirit, that conflicts between Church and Dissent arise. 
The concluding lectures present us with a discussion of 
modern social ethics in the vein of Paley’s now-too-little-read 

“ Moral .and Political Philosophy.” An economic cause 

| underlies, and economic results accompany, every great human 
| movement; and history shows that the material progress 
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THE 
Hospital for Epilepsy & Paralysis 
and other Diseases of the Nervous System, 


MAIDA VALE, LONDON, W. 


FOUNDED 1866 INCORPORATED 1900. 
(UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE.) 


25 Beds for Sailors. 
35 Beds for Soldiers. 
25 Beds for Civilians. 


‘*Men have been invalided unable to speak; unable to 
stand, or unable to keep upright; unable to remain 
still or to sit still. Some have lost their memory ; 
others the control over their limbs. The majority 
of them are subject to frightful dreams and nightmares 
and visions, and many almost border on insanity.” 


Annual Subscriptions and Legacies are specially solicited. 
H. W. BURLEIGH, Secretary. 
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THE 
BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR 
FOOD AND CLOTHING FUND 


was organised to aid the British Prisoners of War who 
are being so badly treated in Germany. 


The Fund has now on its liste the names of 


OVER 300 PRISONERS 


To all of these parcils, Bread, and clothing, are sent 
regularly every week. ‘There is NO OVERLAPPING, as 
the soldiers’ names are first submitted to the Committees 
of the various regiments, and the civilians’ to the Prisoners 
of War Help (sub) Committee. The eervices of the workers 
are entirely voluntary, so the expenses are reduced 
to a minimum, allowing the Funi a wider scope in ite 
operations. 

The many letters of grateful acknowledgment received 
from the prisoners show how greatly the effort to alleviate 
their sufferings is appreciated. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


to maintain and extend the work, and 
WE APPEAL FOR HELP. 
Please sead a donation. 

Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to 
the Hon. Treasurer and Secretary, Miss C. KNOWLES, 
17, KENSINGTON GORE, LONDON, 8.W. All inquiries 
respecting the work of the Fund will be promptly 
answered if addressed to the Office, 22, TREVOR 
SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W., where visitors are welcomed 
to see the packing of the parcels in progress. 
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of society, especially when it is rapid, involves a certain 
amount of individual suffering. That minorities must suffer 
is, within limits, sound doctrine ; but it is probable that those 
who hold it will be at pains to see that someone else does 
the suffering, 2nd that they are not called upon to sacrifice 
themselves. And, while the laissez faire policy is discredited, 


“there is a danger of forgetting that State interference 1s 
a very rough and ready instrument; that a measure from 
which much was hoped is often disappointing in its working ; 
and that any social legislation is certain to have incidental 
results which had not been foreseen, and which may be 
deleterious either to individuals or to society.” 


The classical exponent of this standpoint is Mr. Herbert 
Spencer ; but ‘could the author of “ Man versus the State” 
have foreseen the near future, uncompromising as he was, 
he might have been driven to compromise. No system can 
cover the facts in their entirety; in a changing world 
theories change. The lecturer touches particular issues 
lightly ; but we shall agree that such issues must be argued 
and decided from the standpoint not of the past but of the 
present, and that in discussing them the tone of the moralist 
is out of place. 


“The clergy, who are habitually thinking, not of the 
results of action, but of the motives which lead to it, are 
peculiarly apt to attribute interested motives to their 
political opponents, instead of contenting themselves with 
arguing as to the wisdom or unwisdom of the measures 
proposed.” 

Hence the feeling against priests in politics and against 
the beating of the chapel drum. A remarkably detached 
and balanced appendix has been added to the original 
lectures on ‘The Attitude of the Church towards War.” 





WITH FRENCH. 


“From Mons to Ypres with French: A Personal Narrative.” 
By FREDERIC COLEMAN. (Sampson Low. 6s. net.) 


Lone after the war is over there will be a certain emotional 
thrill which the first days after the great clash of the armies 
on the Sambre can alone call forth. Then, anything was 
possible; and the rapidly-changing situation sounded the 
whole gamut of human emotions, but with a certain fugue 
of hope of a triumphant victory never long absent. Even 
in the dark days after Mons, crude dreams of a Russian 
march into Berlin, in the near future, were still possible. 
Mr. Frederic Coleman’s narrative traverses the period from 
our entry into the war in Belgium to the settlement of the 
long opposing lines from the sea to Switzerland. He was 
one of the twenty-five members of the Royal Automobile 
Club who volunteered to take his motor-car and put it at 
the service of the British General Headquarters. His 
business was to drive officers of the Headquarters Staff ; 
but the bulk of his time was spent with the 2nd Cavalry 
Brigade, whose commander, General de Lisle, he followed 
to the 1st Cavalry Division Headquarters. 

It is obvious that such duties offered extraordinary 
opportunities for observation, and in keeping to the things 
which personally interested him Mr. Coleman produces a 
picture full of color, a little sans culotte, but normal, and so 
well balanced that one cannot help wishing certain corre- 
spondents who despatched almost scandalous accounts of the 
fate of our Army at Mons and immediately after, had had 
even a little of his humor and coolness. In the days after 
Le Cateau numbers of stragglers were encountered, each 
of whom claimed to be the sole survivor of his company or 
battalion. “I have often wondered,” says Mr. Coleman, “ if 
I missed any one battalion of the 2nd Corps from out this 
category of disaster.” But although the men to some extent 
lost cohesion, the staff officers who thought to cheer them 
up found everywhere the same humorously cheerful spirit. 
One encourages his companions thus: “Come on, yer 
blighters! Don’t block the road. You ain’t no bloomin’ 
army now. You're a forlorn ope, that’s what you are. 
Nice-lookin’ lot o’ beggars. “Op it!”’ 

Some of these glimpses of the Army do not show modern 
war at all. By this time it seems almost natural to find 
a civilian’s map borrowed by a staff officer, since it was 





superior to the officially-supplied maps, and to beat the 
spirit into disheartened and wearied men with a toy drum 
and a tin whistle seems a normal part of the British Army 
procedure. But they arrest attention. The unofficial 
pictures are uniformly fascinating. General de Lisle, 
sleeping in a manger, with his staff on the floor, suggests a 
little of the reality of changing billets in the first days of 
movement. There is a certain frankness about the descrip- 
tion of the towers of some churches as observation points, 
and the matter-of-fact statements about the shortage of 
ammunition need no emphasis. Mr. Coleman represents 
Lord French as completely ignorant of the German move- 
ment from Brussels, which was later to develop into the 
furious battle for Ypres. And certainly the orders to 
Rawlinson to take Reims can only be explained with 
difficulty otherwise. But it is more comforting to reflect 
upon, what seems to be indisputable, that the Germans on 
several occasions succeeded in battering a hole in the line 
before Ypres, but they never got through; and the reason 
may be glimpsed in the reflection found in a German officer’s 
letter that “one Englishman is more dangerous than any 
two of the Allies.” That was the splendid regular Army, 
and probably they deserve all ihe praise they get. Mr. 
Coleman is an American, but he lets his enthusiasm have 
full rein over the British soldier, and especially over the 
cavalryman, who seems to be more variously useful even 
than the marine. 





A TRAGEDY OF EVIL. 


‘*The Gollovlev Family.” 
by ATHELSTAN RIDGWAY. 


By N. E. SCHEDRIN. Translated 


(Jarrold. 6s.) 


LitTLE by little the masterpieces of Russian literature are 
being disinterred and presented to the English public by 
the exploring translators; but the results are, naturally, 
not equally satisfactory. The last to arrive is the immortal 
novel, “The Golovlovs,’’ by the great satirist, Schédrin, 
the Russian Swift. No doubt Mr. Athelstan Ridgway has 
done his best with an author very difficult to render, but 
his version seems a little toneless, and the effect is almost 
as though two languages intervened between us and the 
Russian. Again, it is surely a mistake not to preface the 
translation with a brief account of this great writer, who 
exposed in the most remorseless, corroding lines the tragedy 
of two generations of Russian life under the Autocrats, 
while he lashed the vices of the people of Glapov (Russia), 
the corruption of the army of officials, the triumph of the 
Powers of Darkness, the venality, stupidity, and servility of 
oppressors and oppressed, in stinging sketches, deadly in 
their witty scorn. The only adequate account of Schédrin’s 
work that exists in English is, we believe, the chapter in 
Brickner’s “ A Literary History of Russia.” It is devoutly 
to be hoped that someone will appear with a dexterous 
rendering of “ The Fairy Stories,’ those apologues of genius 
such as “ The Eagle,’ “The Idealistic Carp,” “The Fool,” 
“Christ Night,” “The Triumphant Hog,” “The Poor 
Wolf,”’ some specimens of which were given by Mrs. Voynich 
a generation back in “ Free Russia.” 

“The Golovlovs” is the history of a provincial family 
of small gentry, or squireens, which has degenerated, 
vegetating on its modest estate of a hundred peasants, 
breeding a succession of drunkards, idlers, and incompetent 
persons. But the family fortunes suddenly take an upward 
turn, when the indolent rake, Vladimir Mikhailovitch, 
marries the shrewd, inflexible woman of character, Arina 
Pétrovna. She has a business head, and administrative 
talent, and by picking up cheap estates when they came 
into the market and developing them, she succeeds in forty 
years in increasing the Golovlov property tenfold. The 
story opens when she is a woman of sixty, hard and 
dominating, about to taste the bitter fruits of her stern, 
loveless life. She has four children. The eldest son, 


Stéfan Vladimiritch, a wastrel, having dissipated his small 
inheritance, taken and lost a small government post, tried 
the army, sponged on both his superiors and inferiors, and 
lived a Bohemian life for fourteen years, at length is forced, 
penniless and broken, to take the road to Golovlovo. His 
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BRITISH BANK OF NORTHERN COMMERCE. 


THE Annual Meeting of this company was held on the ?4th inst., 
at the offices of the Bank, Bishopsgate, E.C. The Rt. Hon. 
Earl Grey, G.C.B., presided, and in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts said that the Bank was established for the 
purpose of promoting close and direct financial relations between 
this country, Scandinavia, and Russia. The figures of the 
balance-sheet showed that their object had been more fully 
attained than they anticipated at the outset would be 
possible in so short a time. A large number of new accounts 
nad been opened, and it was gratifying to note that their Bank 
was becoming more recognised as an effective instrument for 
facilitating the interchange of merchandise between England 
and Scandinavia. In Russia, where enormous fields of trade 
would be thrown open to the competition of the world so soon 
as the war was over, they were making arrangements to meet 
developments, and it was hoped that their Bank might be able to 
support with their help the enterprising efforts of manufacturers 
and merchants. The conditions in Scandinavian countries 
had largely changed during the war. Being neutrals they had 
been able to devote the whole of their energies to the successful 
development of their respective industries. ‘The enormous freights 
now being earned by shipping had so influenced trade figures 
that the balance against this country could not be adjusted by 
our present exports. The value of the sovereign expressed in 
kroner had declined from say, 18,25 to 15.50. They were, there- 
fore, unable at present to see how the exchanges could right 
themselves so long as the war continued. Under existing con- 
ditions they would no doubt buy less from Scandinavian countries, 
and their exports, including sterling freights, amounting to so 
much more than present circumstances allowed them to import, 
those concerned would only get results from kroner at a heavy 
loss, and it was highly desirable that some means of adjusting 
such a position should be found. It was only natural that this 
abnormal situation and their increased share of the financial 
trade should recently have greatly increased their deposits. 
With largely increasing deposits they had come to the 
conclusion that their paid-up funds should represent a larger 
proportion to their liabilities. They had, therefore, decided to 
increase their resources by calling up now the a pre- 
mium of £2 10s. per share. Analysing the figures in the balance- 
sheet, the Chairman said the position justified them in con- 
gratulating themselves not only on the development of the Bank’s 
business, But in the exceptional liquid strength and satisfactory 
prospect, The net profit amounted to £32,284, out of which 
they proposed to pay a final dividend of 4 per cent., making, 
with the interim dividend of 4 per cent. already paid, a total 
of 8 per cent. for the year, free of income-tax, leaving 
£15,263 18s. to carry forward. 
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sister, Anna, had eloped with a man who deserts her, and 
she had died, leaving two orphans, Anninka and Lulinka, 
to their grandmother’s care. Of her youngest son, “the 
bloodsucker,” Jude (here called Porphyrius), Arina 
Pétrovna is herself afraid. He is a perfect specimen of a 
Tartuffe. Outwardly gentle and decorous, always flattering 
and respectful, there is something in the way he slips noise- 
lessly into the room and sits watching his mother that fills 
her with dread. ‘He might be capable of giving poison 
or being treacherously cunning,” she thinks. The other son, 
aul Vladimiritch, is a gloomy, colorless, reserved 
bachelor, quite negative in character. The story is the 
chronicle of how Jude succeeds in getting all the family 
property into his hands, of how Stéfan is cruelly 
treated by his mother, and dies weak-witted, how Paul takes 
to drink, and dies suffocated by his hatred and fear of 
“the bloodsucker,” who has dispossessed all of them and 
driven his own mother out of her home into a peasant’s 
hovel. There is something terribly relentless in the quiet, 
methodical fashion in which the tragedy of evil is fulfilled 
by the extinction of the second generation, including Jude’s 
sons, who commit suicide or die in exile, cursing him and 
Golovlovo. At last, there is nobody left but the blood- 
sucker and his niece, Anninka, a broken-down, ageing 
actress, sitting together in the gloomy house, drinking 
themselves to death ; she trying to blot out memory of her 
debaucheries, he trying to drown his awakened conscience. 
The family estates, built up by Arina Pétrovna’s unflagging 
industry, are no good now to the old, misanthropic Tartuffe, 
surrounded by the indifference or hatred of his dependents. 
Who is going to enjoy them now? The daughter of a 
distant relative. Wherefore has he lied, gabbled his 
prayers, tormented and hoarded? The climax to the horror 
of his hypocritical life is reached when, in his thirst for 
“ forgiveness,’’ he looks round wildly for support, by some 
impossible expiation. On the last holy day in Passion Week, 
having been to mass, he returns in great agitation, speaking 
of Christ’s sufferings. “Ha, what sufferings they were! And 
yet, in spite of them, he forgave!”” And suddenly coming 
to Anninka, he says to her, “ Frightful it is; yes, frightful! 
And you—have you forgiven?”’ Instead of answering, she 
flew on him, and strained him to herself in an ardent 
embrace. “I must forgive,” he added, “All! Also myself 
and all who are no longer!” “It’s all over!” he cried, 
utterly lost, and, turning in a circle and looking round— 
“Where are they all?” 

The next day the frozen body of the owner of Golovlovo 
is discovered lying near his mother’s grave. A prey to his 
frightful, tormenting agitation, Jude, after standing 
gazing at the image of the Savior in his room, has wandered 
forth into the night, blindly seeking death. 

This spiritual close removes the novel from the category 
of the “naturalistic” fiction of the period with which one 
else would have classed it. It is curious to reflect that 
Schédrin’s period of literary activity coincided almost 
exactly with Turgenev’s, viz., 1848-1883—so absolutely 
removed are these two geniuses in outlook and social 
atmosphere. But if we wish to comprehend the great 
drama of Russia’s life, social and political, the works of 
this Russian Swift are no less essential to our understand- 
ing than are those of her great novelists. For this reason 
we are most grateful to Mr. Athelstan Ridgway for breaking 
the ice with his version of “ The Golovlovs,” and we trust 
that other translators will follow suit with “The History 
of a City,” “Letters from the Provinces,” “ Letters to My 
Aunt,’ “The Pompadours,” “Innocent Tales,’ &c., which 
both Brickner and Kropotkin assure us are no less 
important. 





The Beck in the Citp. 


Tue Stock Markets were firm last week, but in the early 
days of this week they were positively buoyant. By one 
dealer they were described as “blazing” on Wednesday, 
and this, of course, was not due to speculation in the old 
sense of the word, as all transactions must now, of course, 
be made in cash. Only one explanation fitted the case ; 
namely, that in well-informed quarters peace was believed 
to be approaching. ll sorts of reports were current, and 
President Wilson’s speech, following on Sir Edward Grey’s 
interview, provided a certain amount of solid substratum. 
Chinese securities were an exception, owing to fresh news 
of revolted provinces. In the Foreign Market, Peruvians, 
Japanese, and Brazilian securities advanced, and all the 
Home Markets were firm until Thursday, when the read- 
ing of Sir Edward Grey’s speech caused a set-back, while 
apprehensions of a strike at Pittsburg caused weakness in 
the American market. Both in the City and the provinces 
business is suffering from prospects of conscription, which 
is upsetting thousands of married men who will probably 
never be taken. The coa! shortage is also causing a good 
deal of difficulty. 


Tue Recovery 1n Granp TRUNKS. 

The reassuring circular issued by the secretary of the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company on Friday last, in which he 
pointed out that the new loan for the Government will be 
an obligation of the Grand Trunk Pacific, and that no 
liability will attach to the Grand Trunk Company, has 
brought about a remarkable rally in the prices of Trunk 


stocks. The following table shows recent movements :— 
Lowest price 
since May 1__— Latest price. Rise. 
Grand Trank Ord. aie sii _ 103 me 113 je 1g 
Do. Guar. ioe i oe 584 waa 633 -” 43 
Do. 1st Pref. — eee 60 se 66 als 6 
Do. 2nd Pref. ie éus 48 jue 55 “ 7 
Do. 3rd Pref. wee oun 24 ie 273 an 33 


Traffics have recently been expanding, and for the first 
three months of the year the increase in net earnings was 
£210,000, as compared with the corresponding period of 
1914. If the Government should take over the Pacific Com- 
pany the parent company will probably return once again 
to favour with the British investor. It is stated that the 
new loan will be sufficient to enable the Pacific Company 
to meet its liabilities until the Government has decided on 
its policy, and that the Commission which has been 
appointed to examine the general railway situation will issue 
its report before the next session of Parliament. 


More Goop Russer REeEsvtts. 

United Sua Betong has recently been in favor in the 
Rubber Market, and its popularity is justified by the latest 
results. For the first few years the company did no more 
than pay its way, but it has now entered the producing stage, 
and pays a dividend of 224 per cent., besides putting £10,000 
to reserve. The crop rose from 111,000 lbs. in 1914 to 
442,000, while costs were reduced from ls. 5.3d. to 1s. 2.77d. 
per lb. The East Java Company has also done well. 
Hitherto the highest dividend paid has been 5 per cent., but 
for 1915 the rate is 20 per cent., while the crop for 1916 is 
estimated at 267,700 lbs., as against 116,300 lbs. harvested 
last year. The profits of Rosehaugh Tea and Rubber have 
risen from £52,900 to £118,776. Sungei Krian, a company 
which two years ago was behindhand with its preference 
dividend, reports profits of £49,712, as against £15,233 in 
1914. A dividend of 28 per cent. is paid, leaving £26,175 
to be carried forward. 
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